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YOUTH OF OUR GLORIOUS REPUBLIC. 



The Author. 



PREFACE. 



** Adventures of Pioneer Children" was written that 
the rising generation might know the manifold trials endured 
by our forefathers in laying the foundations of the grandest 
republic the world has ever known, and to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the many acts of heroism performed by the 
younger patriots ** in the times that tried men's souls." It is 
hoped that its perusal by the youth of the present day may 
have a tendency to make them better appreciate the many 
great blessings and privileges they enjoy, by contrasting 
their life of comparative ease and comfort with the life of 
deprivation and peril led by Pioneer Children. Bearing 
in mind that the youth of our country is its hope; that by 
the immutable laws of nature you will soon take the place 
of those in advance of you, becoming the custodians of those 
precious jewels, liberty and self-government, bequeathed to us 
by our valiant forefathers, who purchased them at such 
great cost — I caution you to see to it that you do not lose 
them. Preserve them as you would the apple of your eye, 
that they may again be transmitted untarnished to those 
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who come after you — thus to be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, until time shall cease to be. 

The series of thrilling narratives given in this volume 
are gleaned from the general history of our country and 
the local histories of the border wars, from colonial days 
down to and including the primitive settlement of the 
North-west Territory; together with many interesting inci- 
dents and exciting adventures of Pioneer Children with 
wild beasts and brutal savages, founded upon facts obtained 
from the actors or their descendants, which, while thrillingly 
sensational, are historical and truthful, and have never 

before appeared in print. 

The Author. 




INTRODUCTORY. 



THE PROGRESS OF A CENTURY. 

The traveler in the North-west — seated in the comfort- 
able railroad coach, speeding away at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, along the banks of broad rivers, and the 
shores of the great inland seas, upon whose waters float 
the palatial steamer, and the many white-winged crafts 
of commerce ; through a country made up of highly cul- 
tivated farms and beautiful rural homes, where content- 
ment and thrift prevail ; a country studded with flourish- 
ing towns and populous cities, where the smoke is seen 
curling from the towering chimney tops of the great 
workshops and manufactories, and hundreds of spires 
gleam in the sunshine — finds it difficult to realize that, 
within the present century, these ships of trade and 
pleasure have taken the place of the bark canoe of the 
red man, and these home mansions stand upon the spot 
where stood the Indian wigwam ; and, where now burns 
the fires of the forge and furnace, blazed the council fires 
of the painted sachem and his dusky braves, around 
which they danced the wild war dance, their brandished 

tomahawks glittering in the lurid light, and their de- 
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moniacal shouts reverberating throughout the silent, 
unbroken forests; and that here occurred the great 
struggle of the Pioneer, with both the British and the 
Indian, culminating in the successful contest of white 
man's skill with Indian cunning, civilization with 
savagery. 
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ADVENTDRES OF PIONEER CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER I. 

*'Then hail to the noble vangaard« 
The world's brave pioneen. 
All honor to their courage, 
To their memory our tears.'* 



THE PIONBERS, THEIR HOMES — THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS BT 
WHICH THEY WERE SURROUNDED— THEIR UKEQUALED COURAGE 
AND INDOMITABLE ENERGY — THEIR PROSPERITY AND HAPPINESS — 
THE PIONEER CHILDREN, THE PART PERFORMED BY THEM IN ES- 
TABLISHING AND MAINTAINING HOMES IN THE WILDERNESS. 



Much has been written, and many are the songs that 
have been sung, in praise of the adventurous pioneers, 
the avant couriers of civilization, who, in the primitive 
days of the settlement of the " North-west Territory," * 
established homes in the depths of the far-oflF wilder- 
ness, opening the way that others might follow and oc- 
cupy with them a territory unsurpassed in beauty of 
landscape, fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate — 



*The territory including Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and what is now known as the States of Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan. (1) 
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having to contend at every step with the hostile mer- 
ciless savages, who knew full well that an empire of the 
white race in their country could only be erected upon 
the ruins of their own. 

There is nothing to be found in the annals of chivalry 
to equal the acts of heroism performed by these people, 
in braving the dangers which beset them on every hand, 
in the accomplishment of the great work they had un- 
dertaken. And now, before the obliterating hand of 
time erases from the tablets of our memories the recol- 
lections of those perilous times, I shall endeavor to per- 
petuate, by its portrayal, the part performed in this 
eventful, thrilling drama, by the children of the pioneers, 
of whom but little mention has ever been made, although 
.. their record for bravery, sagacity, and endurance equals 
that of their elders. I do this also that the youth of the 
present day may better appreciate the many great bless- 
ings and privileges they are enjoying, by contrasting 
their life of comparative comfort and ease with the life 
of deprivation and peril led by the pioneer children, to 
whom, with their associates, we are so largely indebted 
for the advanced state and spread of our civilization. 

I shall begin my task by giving a description of the 
rude homes and their surroundings, and the life led by 
these young heroes, as I often heard my grandfather de- 
scribe them. His father was one of the very earliest 
settlers in the '' North-west Territory." 
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Leaving Pennsylvania in the early fall, after a weari- 
some journey of many hundred miles, having with 
axes to cut a roadway through the forest ; in company 
with several other families, each with a two-horse wagon, 
in which was stored as many indispensable articles as it 
was possible to carry without overloading the team, 
together with the women and the younger children — the 
older ones, with the men, having to walk — they at last 
reached their point of destination, in the solitudes of the 
vast wilderness, far from the noise and tumult of civilized 
life ; where, by the united eflForts of all, each family soon 
had a log cabin erected for itself, some of them at a con- 
siderable distance from the others — each family having 
selected a spot that best suited its fancy. 

These cabins Avere built alike, consisting of one large 
room. Overhead was a garret, access to which was had 
by means of a ladder in one corner of the cabin. My 
grandfather and his brothers used this for a .sleeping 
apartment. " Here," said he, " we were lulled to sleep 
by the pattering rain upon the clapboard roof, which was 
all that separated us from the outer world. And how 
often in the winter time, on arising in the morning — never 
later than four o'clock — did we find our bed covered with 
snow, driven through the crevices by the piercing winds." 
The cracks between the logs were filled with clay, in 
which was mixed the coarse dry grass of the prairies. 
This held the clay together, and kept it from cracking 
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and falling out. The fireplace was broad and deep, con- 
structed of large stones obtained from the bed of a creek 
near by, and would accommodate a back log six feet in 
length, which was rolled into position with handspikes, 
and would last for days. The floors were constructed of 
boards split from long straight logs, generally oak, and 
were smoothed on one side with the axe, laid rough side 
down, and made fast to the joists by wooden pins 
driven in holes made with an augur. This was called a 
puncheon floor. 

" Oh, Jennie, my toes are sore, 
Dancing over the puncheon floor." — Old song. 

The windows were merely openings made by cutting 
out a portion of one of the logs, to be closed by a slid- 
ing clapboard. Loop-holes were placed in the sides and 
ends of the cabins, through which to shoot when attacked 
by Indians. The doors, heavy and strong, were fitted 
with stout barricades, to resist outside pressure. The 
beds were made upon boards resting on a frame attached 
to the side of the cabin. The table from which the meals 
■were partaken was constructed in the same manner ; and 
three-legged stools took the place of chairs. " The only 
chair found in our home for many years," said my grand- 
father, " was ray mother's old split-bottom arm-chair, that 
she brought with her to the wilderness. It was too 
dearly prized to be left behind, for in it she had sung 
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sweet lullabies to all of her children, while in her pro- 
tecting arms she rocked them to sleep.'' 

These cabins aflForded the pioneers comfortable, pleas- 
ant homes. 

" Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.'* 

Dr. Doddridge, a very intelligent pioneer, gives the 
following interesting account of his experience, when a 
child, in such a log cabin as I have described. 

" My father's family was small, and he took us all with 
him to the wilderness. The Indian meal which he brought 
was expended six weeks too soon, so that for that length 
of time we had to live without bread. The lean venison 
and the breast of wild turkey we were taught to call 
bread. I remember how narrowly we children watched 
the growth of the potato tops, pumpkin, and squash 
vines, hoping, from day to day, to get something to 
answer in the place of bread. How delicious was the 
taste of the young potatoes, when we got them ! What 
a jubilee when we were permitted to pull the young com 
for roasting-ears ! Still more so, when it acquired suf- 
ficient hardness to be made into johnny-cake by the aid 
of a tin grater. The furniture of the table consisted of 
a few pewter dishes, plates and spoons, but mostly of 
wooden bowls and trenchers and noggins. If these last 
were scarce, gourds and hard-shell squashes made up the 
deficiency. 
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" I well remember the first time I ever saw a tea cup 
and saucer. My mother died when I was seven or eight 
years of age. My father then sent me to Maryland to 
attend school. At Bedford, the tavern at which my uncle 
put up was a stone house, and to make the change still 
more complete, it was plastered on the inside, both as to 
walls and ceiling. On going into the dining-room, I 
was struck with astonishment at the appearance of the 
house. I had no idea that there was any house in the 
world that was not built of logs. But here I looked 
around and could see no logs, and above could see no 
joists. Whether such a thing had been made by the 
hands of man, or had grown so of itself, I could not con- 
jecture. I had not the courage to inquire any thing 
about it. When supper came on, my confusion was worse 
confounded. A little cup stood in a bigger one, with 
some brownish stufiF in it, which was neither milk, hom- 
iny, nor broth. What to do with these little cups, and 
the spoons belonging to them, I could not tell, but 1 was 
afraid to ask any thing concerning the use of them." 

In the winter evenings, around the fire blazing upon 
the hearth, the household would congregate, the mother 
engaged in making, or mending, the clothes of the family ; 
while the father was shaping an axe handle, a hickory 
broom, or perhaps making or repairing the moccasins for 
himself and boys ; the children cracking nuts, or study- 
ing their lessons; while at their feet, stretched upon 
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the warm hearth-stone, quietly slept the faithful watch- 
dog, the guardian of the place, an indispensable acquisi- 
tion to a frontier home. A lurid flame from the long- 
nosed iron lamp, filled with melted deer's tallow or bear's 
grease, mingling with the bright firelight, made cheerful 
the surroundings of this happy group. 

Around these home altars, erected in the recesses of the 
wilderness, often remote from each other, was found more 
perfect happiness than could be found in the mansions of 
wealth, or palaces of kings. This serves to show us how 
few are our real wants, and how easily the extravagances 
of life can be dispensed with. 

There was always a cordial welcome given to each 
new comer, who added strength, increasing individual 
safety ; there was little room for envy, jealousy and 
hatred, which are the cause of so much human misery in 
the older communities. The quiet, humble lives of the 
pioneers, passed in the solitude and sublimity of nature's 
surroundings, begat within them a reverential feeling 
coupled with a sense of dependence upon an unseen 
power, an overruling Providence, on whom they learned 
to rely, to place an implicit trust. As a natural conse- 
quence, they were, as a rule, true Christians. It was this 
abiding confidence in an all-wise Providence, that enabled 
them to bear up under the many trials and tribulations 
through which they had to pass. 

Their children were raised to habits of industry, fru- 
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gality and self-reliance, and were independent and fear- 
less. The boys at an early age were instructed in the 
use of firearms, and were taught to imitate the call of 
bird and beast. Hidden in a thicket, or. behind a log, 
they would call like turkeys, drawing whole flocks of 
these birds within reach of their rifles. Bleating like 
the fawns, they would lure the timid mothers to their 
deaths. Then, barking like squirrels, the tree tops 
would become alive with the little rodents. And packs 
of wolves, far away in the forest, or on the prairie, would 
howl in answer to their calls. They also rivaled the 
Indian in throwing the tomahawk, and in handling the 
bow and arrow. And when besieged by Indians, lads at 
the age of ten years, w ith rifle in hand, have been known 
to take their stand at a port hole, in the house or fort, 
where they would do efficient service. 

The boys assisted their fathers in opening up the 
farms, and in cultivating the soil ; while the girls helped 
their mothers in the household duties, and in preparing 
the flax for the distaff" and spinning-wheel. And often, 
after the house was put to rights, the mother and her 
daughters would go into the clearing to gather and burn 
the brush, never too proud or dainty to do any kind of 
work, or endure any amount of hardship that was neces- 
sary; they were contented and happy, rugged and 
healthy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



UNCLE ben's narrative. 



BKINQ A. PORTRAYAL OF THE LIFK OF HARDSHIP, DEPRIVATION AND 
DANGER, LED BY THE CHILDREN OF THE PRIMITIVE SETTLERS OP 
THE "NORTH-WEST TERRITORY" — HIS FATHER, AND SEVERAL OF HIS 
NEIGHBORS, WITH THEIR FAMILIES, AT A VERY EARLY DAY, SET- 
TLED IN THE WILDS OP THE NORTHWEST — SOON THE WILDERNESS 
IS MADE TO BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE ABOUT THEM — AN INDIAN RAID 
— COMPELLED TO FLEE TO THE STOCKADE FORT FOR SAFETY. 



Well, children, said Uncle Ben, after disposing of his 
second glass of cider, having the time this evening, I 
shall endeavor to fulfill the promise I made you some 
time ago — that I would tell you something about my 
pioneer boyhood days, and the varied experiences of 
myself and associates of that memorable period, which 
I trust will have a tendency to make you better appre- 
ciate the many blessings you enjoy ; causing you to thank 
your Creator that your lot had not been cast in the troub- 
lous times of which I am about to speak. 

We had no schools, consequently our education was 
very limited. The only school-books I ever had were an 
arithmetic and spelling-book, that had already done 
service in several families, ancl were highly prized, and 
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carefully preserved. There was no opportunity to learn 
trades, or occupations of any kind, save that of farming, 
and that was carried on under many drawbacks and dis- 
advantages. 

We were not indulged and pampered, as are the chil- 
dred of the present time. Both boys and girls went 
bare-footed in the summer, and often in the winter. We 
had no luxuries save what nature furnished ; corn meal 
was our staff of life ; I never had tasted real coffee or 
tea but two or three times until after I had grown to 
manhood ; and never had been to a show, or other place 
of public amusement, never had heard a band of music, 
except the soul-stirring drum and fife. For a long time 
our church privileges were but few ; in short, the many 
blessings and pleasures that you enjoy, we had not ; yet 
we were happy and contented, having but few ailments, 
the remedies for which were obtained from the roots and 
herbs. 

Our pleasures and pastimes were simple and rustic — 
shooting at marks, hunting, fishing, swimming, and gath- 
ering nuts and berries ; together with the athletic sports, 
such as foot-racing, wrestling, jumping and quoit-pitch- 
ing. Always enjoying the sugar camp life, where we 
made the delicious maple sugar and syrup. 

In the winter season, we snared rabbits, trapped birds, 
and coasted with our sleds. The long evenings were 
spent in study, and in reading the Scriptures, in story- 
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telling and cracking nuts, or in singing songs, mostly 
patriotic ones. 

** The white cockade, and the peacock feather, 
The American boys will fight forever; 
The drum shall beat, and the fife shall play, 
Over the hills, and far away." 

This was one of the most popular, an old revolutionary 
song. 

My father squatted upon a tract of land, in the south- 
western part of what is now the great State of 
Ohio, not many miles from the Scioto river, com- 
ing from Virginia in company with several other fam- 
ilies, all of whom located within a radius of several 
miles around us. I well remember the evening when 
father drew the team up under the shade of a broad 
maple tree, on a handsome knoll, after our long and 
tedious journey. " Here," said he, " we will drive our 
stake, and, with God's help, establish a home." My 
father was a devout Christian. If I should live to be a 
hundred years old I could never forget the fervent 
prayer he offered up that dark night, as we knelt upon 
the grass around him, in the glare of the bright camp 
fire, in the solitude of the unbroken wilderness, hundreds 
of miles from our old home. A death-like stillness pre- 
vailed, interrupted only by the occasional hooting of an 
owl, or the chirping of a cricket. When he had finished 
his prayer, I saw him wipe the tears from his bronzed 
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cheeks ; and when mother tucked brother and I away in 
our bed in the wagon, kissing us good night, I found my 
cheeks were wet with the warm tears that fell from her 
loving eyes. 

It was but a short time thereafter, until the wilderness 
began to blossom as the rose about us. In a year or so, 
father had, by dint of hard labor, cleared ready for cul- 
tivation about twenty acres of as good land as plough- 
share ever made furrow in. Myself and brother, aged 
fifteen and eleven years, rendered him material aid in the 
work ; we gathered the roots and brush, and built it in 
heaps, which, together with the log piles, after drying 
out, we burned. I assure you there were very few days 
that when the night came, we were not ready to lay our 
weary bodies down to rest ; always contented and happy. 
I venture to say, there was not a happier family in the 
land than ours; living within ourselves, and, in one 
sense, for ourselves. It was very seldom, during the 
first few years, that we ever saw a strange face, save, 
occasionally, that of an Indian, during the short time 
they were at peace with us. A very few new-comers had 
been added to our immediate settlement. 

The nearest settlement to ours, of any importance, 
was about ten miles away, where a stockade had been 
erected by the joint labors of the settlers, as a place of 
shelter when threatened by Indians. The stockade was 
made of large sticks of timber set in the ground close 
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together, about twelve feet in height; in the interior, 
sheds were built from the sides, for the purpose of dw^ell- 
ings for those seeking refuge there. This stockade cov- 
ered about one acre — being in a square form — located on 
the bank of a large creek. 

I well remember, one dark and stormy night in the 
early fall, how our peaceful slumbers were disturbed by 
loud rappings on our cabin door, made by a courier, who 
hurriedly informed us that the Indians had again com- 
menced hostilities, and were massacreing the inhabitants 
of an unprotected settlement, twelve miles west ot us, 
and in all probabitity, were then on their way thither ; 
that we had better hasten away to the stockade ; and, 
after taking one of our horses, his having given out, he 
sped away on his errand of mercy. Father soon had the 
horses hitched to the wagon. After hurriedly dressing, 
we helped mother collect such articles as were indispens- 
able to our comfort and wants while absent ; as also pro- 
visions to subsist upon, hastily placing them in the 
wagon ; and, after turning all of the stock loose that were 
confined, we left our home, the dearest place to us on 
earth, and perhaps forever, ao we then* supposed the sav- 
ages, as was their custom, would burn and lay waste 
every thing of a perishable nature. A drenching rain 
poured down upon us, as we hastened away to the haven 
of safety, not knowing at what moment we might be over- 
taken by the blood-thirsty foe. We made but slow pro- 
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gress, the night was very dark, and the route being only 
a blazed way through the dense forest — a blazed roadway 
is made by cutting a chip from the side of the trees, at 
intervals, in a certain course, thus directing the traveler 
on his way. Father, with his rifle upon his shoulder, 
'walked ahead to keep us in the right track, while I drove 
the team. 

We reached the stockade just as the sun was peering 
through the tree tops ; the rain having ceased falling. 
We found most of the settlers had arrived ; all was bustle 
and confusion. The men and older boys had already 
been organized under a commander, ready to meet the 
foe. Scouts were thrown out for some distance, to give 
warning on the appearance of the enemy. The women 
and children were huddled together inside of the inclos- 
ure, some of them terribly excited and frightened, while 
others were cool and collected — my mother being of the 
latter number ; always self-possessed, ever confiding on 
the protecting arm of the Lord, whom, she said, would 
never forsake those who would place implicit confidence 
in him. 

The day dawned beautifully and passed without alarm ; 
and, by nightfall, every thing possible was done to pro- 
mote comfort and safety ; each family occupying their 
own compartment. When mother knelt in silent prayer 
that night, I noticed that she prayed much longer than 
usual ; and, when she kissed us good night, it was a fer- 
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vent, impressive kiss, one that I learned in after years 
meant good-by ; for that night, it was feared, might be 
the last upon earth for that little band, as it was sup- 
posed, beyond a doubt, we would be attacked by an 
overwhelming force, it being stated by those who had es- 
caped from the vicinity of the massacre, that the Indians 
numbered over a hundred, while our forces, all told, did 
not exceed twenty. The men remained under arms all 
night, ever on the alert, ready at a moment's warning, 
for the strife that was to decide their destinies and save 
their loved ones from the relentless tomakawk afld scalp- 
ing-knife. Our mothers did not lie down during the 
night ; some were engaged in molding bullets for their 
husbands' unerring rifles, while others were engaged in 
invoking God's protection. I did not fall asleep until 
near daylight, being so nervous and excited. 

At last the darkness passed away, together with the 
dreadful suspense and foreboding that rested upon all. 
The morning dawned sunny and promising, imparting a 
more hopeful outlook for the day. Thus passed several 
days ; when it was learned that fortunately the Indians 
had gone in another direction, passing some twenty miles 
to the west of us, marking their way by rapine and blood- 
shed. 

In a short time the settlers left for their homes ; we 
who lived the farthest away, and consequently more ex- 
posed, for fear of straggling Indians, remained longer. 
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On returning to our home, we were rejoiced to find every 
thing just as we had left it. It was some time, however, 
before we felt entirely safe. 

The Indians who committed these depredations, it was 
ascertained, were a band of savage marauders, for at that 
time a nominal peace existed between the white and red 
men. Civilized society has its outlaws and murderers, 
and so have the barbarians their marauders and red- 
handed vagrants^ for whose acts we could not hold the 
tribes responsible. 

The crops were unusually bountiful, and we were kept 
busy gathering them. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONTINUATION OF UNCLE BEN's NARRATIVE. 



HIS FATHER DIES FROM INJURIES RECEIVED WHILE FELLING A TREE — THE 
GREAT FORTITUDE AHD COURAGE OF HIS MOTHER — TAKES THE PLACE 
OF HIS FATHER UPON THE FARM — PROCURIIS MEAT FOR THE FAMILY 
WITH HIS RIFLE — THEY CONTINUE TO PROSPER — TRAPPING TURKEYS 

^PANTHERS, BEARS, AND WOLVES ARE NUMEROUS — SHOOTS A BEAR 

WHILE IT IS ROBBING A BEE-GUM — ^NARROW ESCAPE FROM A PACK OF 
HUNGRY WOLVES, COMPELLED TO REMAIN ALL NIGHT IN A TREE, IN AN 
ALMOST FREEZING CONDITION. 



During the ensuing winter we were destined to un- 
dergo the severest and most distressing ordeal of our 
lives, in the death of my beloved father, who was injured 
by the limb of a tree that he was felling striking him 
upon his back, injuring his spine. lie lingered in great 
agony for several days, when death came to his relief. 
This was a terrible blow to us, apparently an irreparable 
misfortune ; but here the fortitude and good sense of our 
brave little mother was shown. The morning after we 
had laid father to rest, under a beautiful vine-clad tree on 
the side of a little knoll in sight of the house — the very 
spot on which we halted the evening our journey thither 
was ended — she called brother and myself to her, and 
2 
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bade us cheer up ; said she : "As God has seen fit, in his 
infinite wisdom, to call your dear father from this toiling, 
sinful world, to an eternal rest with him in heaven, we 
must become reconciled to his divine will, and let us 
each endeavor to lead a life that will insure our meeting 
him in the better world. 

" Now, Benjamin, I shall expect you to take your 
father's place, you being the oldest ; and with our united 
efforts, and the help of our Heavenly Father, we will 
prosper. ' The curse of the Lord is on the house of the 
wicked, but he blesseth the habitation of the just.' " 

I was proud of the confidence that my mother placed 
in me, and resolved to do the very best that I could, and 
to devote my life to her while she lived. And I now feel 
that in the many long years I remained with her, she 
never had cause for complaint. " Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long in the land." 

When father died, I was in my seventeenth year, a 
stout active lad. As mother predicted on that memor- 
able morning, we did prosper from thence on. I con- 
tinued at home with her until I laid her to rest by father's 
side on that little knoll, some twenty years after we had 
laid him there. My brother, several years before mother 
died, had left home to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

One of the many duties that devolved upon me, after 
my father's death, was that of providing meat for the 
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family, which I did with my rifle. I was a good marks- 
man, and the country abounded with all kinds of game. 
I never had far to go to get a deer — have often killed 
them in sight of the house. I remember of having one 
morning shot a large buck from the door step. Wild 
turkeys were very numerous. We often caught them in 
large numbers, in pens, or traps, made by scooping a 
large hole in the ground, over which we built a covering 
by laying rails across each other, as in building a log 
cabin — or as the boys build their quail traps — then dig- 
ging a trench, or sloping passage way from the surface 
outside dovfn into the pit. In this passage way and pit, 
grains of corn were scattered, which led them down into 
the trap. Once in, they were perfectly secure, for a 
turkey never looks down, only when feeding. Whole 
flocks were often caught in this way. 

Bears, panthers, and wolves were quite numerous. 
The latter at times were very troublesome and dangerous; 
collecting in large packs, they would at night roam 
throughout the settlements. We generally had to keep 
stock of all kinds housed at night, during the winter 
season. Bears, when hard pressed for food, would ap- 
proach the improvements, looking for a stray pig or calf. 
I never killed but one bear, until I had grown to be a 
man, and I'll tell you how that came about. 

We had several hives of bees — father once having 
stopped a swarm of bees that was passing, and from that 
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time on, we always had an abundance of honey. One 
morning, finding one of the bee-gums (hives) overturned 
and rifled of its contents, I saw at once that a bear had 
been there, an^ concluded that he would be back the next 
night for more honey, as bears are very fond of honey. 
That night I loaded an old musket with several bullets 
to make sure work of it. I did not have long to wait; 
about ten o'clock bruin made his appearance. I saw him 
snuflSng about the hives, which were only a few rods from 
the house. It was pretty dark, but I could distinguish 
him very well, from a window, or rather an opening cov- 
ered with a curtain (we had no glass windows until long 
after that). While my brother held back the curtain, I 
took deliberate aim, and let him have it. When the 
smoke had cleared aAvay, we saw a large black ball 
bouncing up and down on the grass for several minutes, 
when it became quiet; on approaching, we found it 
stretched at full length, dead. It was the largest and 
fattest bear I ever saw. We now had a plenty of meat 
and grease to do us for a long time. The meat resembles, 
and tastes much like pork ; the grease being an excellent 
substitute for lard, and afiforded oil for our lamps ; the 
hide was turned to good use. 

During the latter part of the winter following the death 
of my father, an incident occurred which to me proved a 
thrilling adventure, and came very near winding up my 
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earthly career. As it will serve to show the dangers to 
which we were exposed, I will tell it. 

One evening, mother informed me that our stock of 
corn meal was about exhausted. " I had hoped," said 
she, " that it would have held out until the heavy snow 
had passed away. You and Charley had better shell 
enough com to fill two sacks, which will do us until the 
■winter is over ; this you can take to the mill on horse- 
back." 

"AH right," said I. Brother and myself went to work, 
and soon had the corn shelled. Bright and early the 
next morning, throwing the bag of corn across " Old 
Doll's " back, with a kiss, and " God protect you," from 
mother, I started on my lonesome journey. The mill 
was about eighteen miles distant, and not a house on the 
entire way, the route being the usual blazed one. The 
snow was deep, and the weather intensely cold. My 
clothing was light, being made of linsey-woolsey ; as a 
substitute for an overcoat, mother had wrapped her old 
woolen shawl about my shoulders. 

The only human beings I met with on the route, were 
a family of Indians, who were evidently on their way to a 
new camping ground, as they had their camp trappings 
with them. The party consisted of six persons — two 
men, and a boy about ten or twelve years of age, leading 
a pony, on which rode a squaw with two papooses, lashed 
in their bark cradles, suspended one on each side of the 
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horse. Each of the men carried a gun upon his shoulder, 
and a tomahawk and long knife at his belt. All were 
bareheaded. It was then snowing hard, and the papooses, 
having no covering over them, were almost hidden in the 
snow ; their round plump faces were very red, while their 
large black eyes sparkled like big diamonds. They , 
seemed perfectly contented. Halting for a moment, one 
of the men tried to talk to me by signs ; he wanted to let 
me know that he was friendly, that I need have no fears, 
we were at peace with them then. I saw many deer on 
the Avay. 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached the mill, 
where I found several persons ahead of me, waiting for 
their grists — " first come, first served," is the miller's 
inflexible rule. It being a horse mill, and a poor one at 
that, I found that I would not be able to start back for 
two days. This to me was a great disappointment, as I 
had expected to return the next day. I knew mother 
would bo expecting me. After I had looked after the 
comfort of the old mare, and partaken of my lunch, I 
turned in for the night, Avith the others, three of whom 
were boys near my own age, — boys generally had to do 
the milling. Our bed Avas the bare earth, the ground 
floor of the mill, in front of a large fire-place. Larcre 
logs Avere rolled into position by our combined efforts, 
those who visited the mill having to cut and carry in 
wood sufficient to do them. Whoever awoke during the 
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niglit, was expected to look after the fire. The lunch I 
brought with rae consisted of corn dodgers and boiled 
venison, to be washed down with cold water. Having to 
remain so much longer than I had calculated on doing, I 
ran short of eatables, and might have gone hungry had 
it not been for a generous-hearted boy, who divided his 
lunch with me. This poor lad had been made an orphan 
by the last Indian raid ; his family resided on the route 
the Indians had taken, at the time we were expecting 
them to attack the stockade. During our stay at the 
mill, with sobs and tears, he told me the heart-rending 
tale of the massacre of his family. After I finish my 
narrative, I will tell you his pitiful story. 

I did not receive my grist until about four o'clock in 
the afternoon of my second day at the mill. It was then 
snowing hard, and had been for several hours. I saw 
that it would be far in the night before I could reach 
home, but nevertheless, I was determined to start, con- 
trary to the miller's advice ; for he thought it a very 
hazardous undertaking. As he said, I would have to 
travel so slow, on account of the great depth of the snow, 
I might become chilled through, and perish on the way. 
And then, the country was infested with wolves, that by 
reason of the severity of the long winter, were in a fam- 
ishing condition, and had become bold and dangerous. 
They were the terror of the settlers in every direction. 
But, having made up my mind to see mother that night, 
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I started, making but slow progress, plunging through 
the deep snow. 

The snow had now ceased falling, and the full moon 
was shining brightly, making the night as light as day ; 
an oppressive stillness prevailed, and an unusual feeling 
of loneliness possessed me. How I wished for the com- 
pany of our old dog ** Pomp ! " Any thing to break the 
deathlike stillness — the chirp of a cricket, or even the 
dismal hoo tings of an owl — would be a relief. Just then 
I heard a sound that sent a chill to my heart. Checking 
the mare for a moment, I again heard the unmistakable 
howling of wolves in the distance ahead of me. I knew 
the sounds came from a large prairie, or marsh, which 
they always infested, a neck of which I would have to 
cross about two miles from home. 

It would not do to hesitate now, so I urged the mare 
on, and soon reached the prairie. I found that the 
wolves, with a few exceptions, were a great ways off, in 
the direction of a dense red-brush thicket. As I started 
across the opening, one sent up a peculiar howl, just 
ahead of me. On passing it, it did not retreat, but 
skulked along behind me, stopping frequently to give a 
howl, as if calling the others ; and, in a short time, it was 
answered by seemingly a hundred. And I believe, to 
this day, they understood each other, for they were 
evidently drawing nearer to me ; before this they had re- 
mained stationary. 
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On emerging from the prairie to the highe? ground, 
and looting buck, I could see several of them plunging 
through the snow on my track. Until then I was confi- 
dent of being able to reach home before they would over- 
take me, but I now saw that it w^ould be impossible to do 
so. I therefore concluded to dismount, and climb the 
first desirable tree I came to. By this time I could hear 
the infernal pack coming, and, riding up under a large 
beech tree, I hastily threw the bag of meal over a con- 
venient limb, for I knew they would tear it to pieces if 
they could get at it. The mare, comprehending the 
situation, had become very restless, and just as I threw 
the bag over the limb, she jumped to one side, throwing me 
to the ground, and at once started for home, making fast 
time, being rid of her load. I saw that I could not get 
into the beech tree very readily, so I ran to a small dog- 
wood tree near by, and, just as I drew up my last leg, a 
wolf snapped my foot, holding on for an instant, doing 
me no harm. I was now out of their reach and safe, if I 
could only keep up the circulation of my blood. I was 
chilled through and through, but by whipping my arms 
against my body, I soon got all right. My perch Avas a 
frail one, requiring considerable eifort to keep on it. 

On looking down, I beheld about twenty of the starv- 
ing brutes leaping toward me, snarling and gnashing their 
teeth in mad frenzy. They were of the large gray va- 
3 
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riety. Numbers kept coming, and, in an hour's time, the 
pack had increased to at least fifty. They finally got to 
fighting among themselves ; when one would get wounded, 
the others would tear it to pieces, devouring it, so nearly 
famished were they. A terrible stench from their fetid 
breaths and damp bodies assailed me. It was almost un- 
supportable, I being only about twelve feet above them. 

I saw a number leaving on the trail of the mare, but 
they were too late, she would reach home before they 
could overtake her. On seeing the mare returning without 
me, mother could not help but feel that I had been de- 
voured, or, at least, might be perishing with the cold in 
a tree top — the only possible chance for my escape — and 
might, in the excitement and anxiety of the moment, 
start out to search for me, and be herself destroyed. I 
fervently prayed to God that she might not ; and that he 
would protect me as he did Daniel of old, when in the 
lion's den. 

Finally, I became calm and hopeful, patiently waiting 
for the night to pass away ; but how slowly the hours 
dragged. At last I noticed streaks of light shooting up in 
the east, the welcome sun would soon shine upon the world 
again, and then I would be relieved. The wolves by this 
time began to leave. Some of them, after going a short 
distance, would sit upon their haunches and look wist- 
fully at me, reluctant to give me up, but in a short time 
they were all gone. 
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Just as the sun in all its refulgence burst through the 
tree tops, what did I see but mother coming up the trail, 
mounted on " Old Doll." I will not attempt to describe 
my feelings, on that joyous meeting. Suffice it to say, 
that I mounted the mare, taking mother on behind me, 
and we were soon warming ourselves before the roaring 
fire that brother Charley had prepared for us. After 
drinking a bowl of strong, hot cofiee — real cofiee — I felt 
good as new. 

Had I been a minute later in mounting the dog-wood 
tree, in all probability you would never have known that 
such a person ever existed as " Uncle Ben." 

To-morrow evening I will tell you Ezra Johnston's piti- 
ful tale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE MASSACRE OF THE JOHNSTON FAMILY — EZRA 

STON's pitiful TALE. 



HIS FATHER, MOTHKU, GRANDMOTHER, AXD TWO SISTERS, PALL 
TO THE TOMAHAWK AND SCALPING KNIFE — KZRA AND B 
BROTHER ESCAPE THE SAME FATE BY A MERE ACCIDEN 
MAKE THEIR WAY IN THE NIGHT TO A SMALL SKTTLEMI 
MILES OFF-HOTH LIVE TO BECOME OLD, INFLUENTIAL, AN 
OTIC CITIZENS, DOING NOBLE SERVICE AS FRONTIERSMEN, 
MAINTAINING OUR GRAND REPUBLIC. 



I will now tell you Ezra Johnston's sorrowful 
he told it to me that night at the mill; and as ] 
heard him tell it in after years. He said : 

" My father's name was Ezra Johnston — I was 
after him. Our family consisted of father, moth< 
sisters — Ellen, sixteen years of age, Ruth, four 
baby brother Lot, in his third year, grandmothe: 
about eighty, and myself, then in my seventeentl 
And what a loving, happy family was ours. 

'' Fatlior and I had returned from work in the cl 
that afternoon earlier than usual. Father was nc 
ing well; and for several days seemed restlcs 
uneasy, owing, no doubt, to reports of a thre 
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Indian outbreak. Mother, wanting some potatoes for 
supper, requested me to go to the patch for some, hand- 
ing me a basket to carry them in. As I was about to 
start, baby brother Lot came toddling up, holding out 
his little hands for me to take him with me. Placing him 
upon my back, I started for the potato patch, which was 
located about three hundred yards from the house, just 
beyond a strip of corn. A truck patch (vegetable gar- 
den) intervened between the house and the corn. I had 
reached the corn, and was passing through it, when I ran 
a thorn in my foot, and had to set the child down that I 
might extract it. I was about to start again, when, hap- 
pening to look ahead of me, to my great amazement and 
terror, I beheld a file of Indians sneaking across tlie 
upper end of the potato patch, some distance away, 
directly opposite the barn. Fortunately tliey had not 
discovered us. I counted eight; how many had passed 
to the barn, I did not know. I Avas satisfied tlicy meant 
mischief, as the settlers were fearing an Indian raid. 

" I crept along to the edge of the corn, on tlie side 
next to the barn, to see if it would be safe to venture to 
the house. I saw several of the savages skulking 
about the barn, waiting, no doubt, for tlic approach 
of nio'ht, and found that I dare not venture forth without 
being discovered. It was with difficulty that I could 
keep the child quiet ; not liking the restraint that he was 
1 under, he was determined to go to the house, but finally 
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sobbed himself to sleep. I laid him down, and placed 
my cap under his head. Just then, I heard mother's 
clear, sweet voice, calling me. She called, and called, 
but in vain. Oh ! I hear that call to this day ! It ever 
rings in my ears, a very death knell. 

" I would willingly have laid down my life, if by that 
I could have warned the dear ones in the house of the 
impending danger, that they might barricade themselves, 
and sell their lives as dearly as possible, or perhaps be 
able to hold out until assistance could reach them. But 
to venture would be certain discovery, which would pre- 
cipitate the immediate annihilation of the whole family. 
Again I heard mother calling. I could now see her stand- 
ing in the doorway, looking in every direction, evidently 

T 

worried at my not answering. She placed her sun-bon- 
net upon her head, and to my great consternation, 
started toward the corn, where I was. I shook with fear 
as she advanced. She had reached about half way across 
the open space, when I saw that she had discovered the 
Indians, who were intently watching her. Mother, who 
was always self-possessed, never letting on that she had 
discovered them, with a firm voice called and called me, 
then turned and started leisurely toward the house, even 
stopping to pluck some pinks from, a border near the door- 
step. But the wily savages were not to be foiled ; they 
ran to the house by a pathway on the other side of the 
barn. Seeing them, mother rushed into the house, scream- 
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ing at the top of her voice, warning the family ; but it 
was too late, for the Indians entered the cabin by a side 
door, in advance of her. 

" I could distinctly hear the frantic screams of my 
dear sisters, above the din and confusion attending the 
dreadful strife that was then taking place. And soon I 
beheld sister Ruth running toward the barn, pursued by a 
powerful savage with uplifted tomahawk, with which he 
struck her to the earth. At sight of this, I became so 
excited that I ran from the corn to the woods ; but 
remembering little brother, I halted, determined not to 
forsake him, and, being then under a large maple tlree, 
standing just in the outer edge of the woods, which 
was closely covered by a grapevine, I mounted it, and 
was safe from observation, while I had a full view of all 
that was passing on the place. I saw the red fiends rui-- 
hing in and out of the house, where all was now as silent 
as the grave — the deadly work was completed. 

While intently watching the maneuvers of the Indians, 
I heard the tramp of horses' feet coming hurriedly up the 
trail behind me. Presently, two Indians, mounted upon 
bare-backed horses, rushed by. The animals were in 
a drip of perspiration. I recognized one of the horses 
as belonging to a neighbor, who lived two miles from us, 
in the direction they had come. They dismounted at 
the corner of the fence, turning the jaded horses loose ; 
and, while the two were having a talk, they discovered 
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the party at the house. Each gave a yell of recognition, 
and immediately they were all assembled in front of the 
house, engaged in earnest conversation. This continued 
but a few minutes, when they all, in great haste, came 
down the path toward the tree in which I sat, trembling 
with fear lest they might discover me. On reaching 
the corner of the fence, where the new comers had 
alighted from their horses, they plunged into the dark 
woods, and soon were out of sight. 

'' It seemed that I had been in the tree for an age, 
when, in reality, an hour had not elapsed since I had first 
discovered the Indians making their way to the barn. 
Waiting until I thought it perfectly safe, I ventured to 
the ground. It was now the dusk of the evening. On 
going to the child, I found him just as I had left him, 
sleeping sweetly. As I gazed upon him, a bright smile 
was playing upon his innocent face. He was then, 
no doubt, dreaming of his dear mother, whose sympa- 
thetic voice would never greet him again, whose lips 
would never again kiss away the warm tear from his ten- 
der check, whose arms would never again fondly press 
him to her loving heart. How my heart yearned to 
him. We were now orphans, without kith or kin. Not 
wishing him to witness the heart-rending sights that 
awaited me, I slipped away without disturbing him. 

*' On entering the house, Avhat a terrible sight I beheld ; 
just inside the door-way laid my dear mother, cold 
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in death. Lifting her tenderly in my arms, I placed her 
by father's side, who was lying near the door in the next 
room, dead. Looking about me, I discovered poor old 
grandmother lying in the corner, sister Eliza near her 
(from appearances, she had made an effort to protect her 
grandmother, and was terribly mutilated). I then ran 
down the walk to where I saw the savage strike sister 
Kuth. There was a large pool of blood where she fell ; 
but not seeing her, I went on to the barn. On entering, 
I beheld her lying upon the ground, where she had 
crawled to die. Placing my hand upon her cheek, I 
found there was a little warmth yet remaining. I at 
once brought a gourd of cool water from the spring, wet- 
ting her lips, and bathing her face with it, in hopes to re- 
vive her. But it was of little avail ; she gave a gasp or 
two, and all was over. I carried her into the house and 
placed her by her sister. Oh, how dearly they loved 
each other ! Procuring a bed quilt, I sprejid it over the 
three, as also one over father and mother ; and then passed 
out of the house, never to enter it again ; and, as often 
as I have visited the grave of our beloved family, I never 
crossed its threshold. I now felt that it would have 
been better that we had met the fate of the others, to be 
at rest with them. While thus meditating, I heard the 
child crying, and hastened to him. This was the first 
time he had awoke since I laid him down, an hour be- 
fore. Had he awoke at any time while the savages were 
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about, he would have shared the fate of the others, and, 
in all probability, myself with him. Returning to the 
house, with him in my arms, he cried piteously for 
his mother. I knew that he must be hungry; yet I 
could not make up my mind to again enter the house to 
procure him food ; if there had been any left by the sav- 
ages. While hesitating, I saw the cow standing at the 
bars, waiting to be milked. Taking the gourd that I 
had brought from the spring, I milked it full, and gave 
him all the warm milk he could drink. 

*' What was I to do? Stay here I could not, the hor- 
rors that had just taken place had almost crazed me, and 
I was comnelled to fly from the place, for relief of mind. 
Then the blood-thirsty demons might return to finish 
their work of desolation ; why they had not done so be- 
fore leaving I could not understand, unless they were 
afraid of pursuit by the settlers — their hasty retreat upon 
tne arrival of the last party would indicate that such was 
the case. It had by this time grown quite dark. Hesi- 
tating as to what course to take, I finally concluded to 
try and reach the " plum orchard settlement;" eight miles 
away. This being in the opposite direction from which 
the Indians had come, I was more certain to find them un- 
disturbed. There two brothers, named Parsons, resided, 
great friends of our family, having emigrated together 
from Virginia. There were seven or eight families in 
the settlement. Placing the child upon my back, I 
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started with my precious burden, for never did he seem 
so dear to me as then. I now resolved to devote my life 
to his care, and be a father to him. 

" Being so dark, it was difficult to keep upon the path, 
and having to stop frequently to rest myself, my pro- 
gress was slow. 

" Just before daylight, I heard a dog barking in the 
distance ahead of me. What a joyful sound ! Presently 
I saw an opening through the trees, which proved to be 
Daniel Parsons's clearing. In a few minutes after, I was 
knocking at their door. The barking of the dog, at that 
unseasonable hour, had aroused and alarmed them, for 
they had been warned of danger from the Indians. On 
asking for admission, I heard Mrs. Parsons say, * Daniel, 
it is Ezra Johnson, something dreadful has happened ; ' 
then the door flew open. As I entered, I remember of 
giving the child to Mr. Parsons, when I sank to the floor, 
unconscious ; the strain was too great for me. It was 
some time before I recovered sufiiciently to tell the 
terrible tale. The whole settlement was soon aroused 
and under arms. Kind friends at once repaired to the 
desolated home, to bury the lamented dead. Not being 
able to accompany them, I made the request that my two 
sisters might be placed in one grave — inseparable in life, 
let them remain so in death. 

" How often did brother and I visit the five lonely 
graves on the little knoll over in the corner of that 
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beautiful meadow, now owned by strangers, who have 
dver held the spot sacred, caring for the wild roses and 
jessamines we planted there. God bless them ! " 

Now dear children, when you retire to your com- 
fortable beds to-night, do not let the fear of howling 
wolves, and whooping Indians, disturb your slumbers; 
for remember, they have all passed from our midst. The 
Indian and the white man of the memorable period of 
which I have been speaking, have long since ceased their 
bloody strife, and are sleeping their last earthly sleep. 



"Sleep that knows no breaking, 
Day of toil, nor night of waking." 



Good night ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE STORY OF A TOMAHAWK. 



George Hoover, one of the first settiers in the Scioto 
valley, was a great invalid, and for more than a year he 
was confined to the house with rheumatism, during which 
time, his two sons, George and Adam, aged eighteen and 
fourteen years respectively, carried on the work of the 
farm, and George with his rifle supplied the family 
with meat. 

One afternoon the boys were ploughing corn in a field 
that was separated from the house by a narrow strip of 
timber, George holding the plough, while Adam rode the 
horse, guiding it between the rows. The day was very 
sultry. George becoming thirsty, sent Adam with the 
jug to the spring for a fresh supply of water, while he 
went on with the ploughing. 

After filling the jug, the spring being near the house, 
Adam ran in to see how his father was getting along, as 
he was very unwell that day, remaining but a moment. 
On taking his departure, his father called him back, 
telling him to take the rifle with him, which rested on a 
pair of buck horns over the door. George had forgotten 
it at noon. During that perilous time, men or boys 
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seldom went to their work, or ventured from home, with- 
out taking their guns with them, for they knew not at 
what moment they might be attacked by the wily savages. 
The rifle was a heavy one, and with the jug of water 
made quite a heavy load for the lad, who, when in sight 
of the field, while hurrying along through the thick 
woods, chanced to stumble over the root of a tree in his 
path. Being barefooted, one of his toes was wounded, 
which compelled him to stop ; and, while seated upon the 
ground at the side of an immense tree that had been 
prostrated by the winds, examining his injured foot, he 
heard George calling him. He arose to his feet, and on 
looking in the direction of the field, was horror-stricken 
to behold an Indian creeping to the fence corner, to 
which George was nearing. Adam, comprehending the 
situation, dropped to his knees, and placing the long rifle 
across the decayed trunk, drew a fine bead upon the 
savage, who was intently watching George. Bang ! went 
the gun ; the Indian fell forward upon his face, dying 
without a struggle. The report of the gun so startled 
George, that he stood holding the plough-handle, unable 
to realize what had occurred, until Adam screamed at 
him, " Look behind you ! Look behind ! Run for your 
life !" On looking back, he beheld two Indians, but a 
few paces away, hurrying toward him from the opposite 
side of the field. Taking to his heels, he jumped the fence, 
just where the dead Indian lay. This explained the shot 
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lie heard. As he ran, he grabbed the tomahawk from 
the grasp of the dead savage, and hurried after Adam, 
reaching the cabin a moment after him. The door was 
at once barricaded against their pursuers, who had wisely 
concluded not to approach too near the house. It was 
well for them that they did not, for the boys had taken 
their stand, each at a loop-hole, ready to bring down his 
man upon sight. Thus the brave lads waited develop- 
ments, until about midnight, when George, through the 
darkness, discovered an Indian crawling upon the ground 
a short distance away. He thrust his gun through the 
opening and fired, when the figure raised up full length, 
but immediately dropped to the earth again. A moment 
later another Indian rushed forward, and was in the act 
of picking up his wounded companion, when Adam fired 
at him, which caused him to drop his load, and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

After this, all continued quiet the remainder of the 
night. The boys, who had feared the two Indians might 
have companions near at hand, were now satisfied that 
the three constituted the entire party, who in all proba- 
bility were then, all of them, in eternity. 

When daylight came, the lads ventured forth to exam- 
ine the situation. The body of the first Indian shot from 
the house, was found behind a stump, where he had 
crawled to die. The other one was traced a long distance 
by the blood upon the grass and leaves ; he w^as evidently 
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severely wounded. The Indian killed by Adam near the 
field, was not to be seen. The horse was found dead, the 
savages having wreaked their revenge upon the poor 
dumb brute. 

The tomahawk taken from the Indian killed by Adam, 
was proudly carried by him for many years, a trophy 
of the exploits on that memorable occasion. And it is 
now in the possession of one of his descendants living 
in central Ohio, who takes great pride in exhibiting it, 
and telling the story of its capture by the brave lad 
of fourteen years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BRAVE CHILDREN. 



A CHILD OF TEN TEARS SAVES THE FAMILY FROM THE TOMAHAWK AND 
SCAI.PFNG-KNIFE — A THIRTEEX-YEAR OLD BOY KILLS THREE OUT OF A 
BAND OF FIVE INDIANS, WHO WERE TRYING TO FORCE AX ENTRANCE 
TO THEIR CABIN — UNEQUALED COURAGE AND INGENUITY OF THREE 
MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, WHO, IN THE ABSENCE OF THEIR FATHER, 
DEFEAT THE EFFORTS OF THREE SAVAGES WHO ATTEMPT TO GAIN AN 
ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE BY DESCENDING THE CHIMNEY — A LAD OF 
FOURTEEN YEARS KILLS AN INDIAN WHO HAD DECOYED HIM TO THE 
WOODS BY CALLING LIKE A TURKEY. 



The following incidents, found recorded in a history 
of pioneer days, illustrate the undaunted courage and 
great self-possession of the pioneer chihlren : 

One evening a party of three Indians were seen ap- 
proaching the cabin of a poor defenseless family, consist- 
ing of a widow and her two little children. The mother 
was in bed, sick, at the time. The oldest child, a boy 
only ten years old, on discovering the Indians, hurriedly 
closed and fastened the door. The Indians, finding the 
door closed against them, tried to induce the inmates to 
open it, claiming to be friends. The request being un- 
heeded, they commenced to batter the door. There 

being no gun in the house, the brave youngster picked 
4 
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up an old gun barrel, without lock or stock, and stuck it 
through a loop-hole ; on sight of which, the savages 
retreated. And, before the attack was renewed, assist- 
ance reached them from the settlement. Fortunately, two 
lads from the main settlement, who were out gathering 
nuts, had discovered the Indians making their way to 
the house of the widow, and hurried back to inform 
their people. Thus did the sagacity of a courageous 
child of ten years save the lives of the family. 



It is related, that a family living a short distance from 
a stockade fort, one night, during the absence of the 
head of the family, were aroused from their midnight 
slumbers by the furious barking of their dog. On peer- 
ing through a crevice in the side of the cabin, they were 
terror stricken to see five Indians stealthily approaching 
the cabin. There was but one gun in the house — a rifle 
— which the son, thirteen years of age, used to great 
advantage. On beholding one of the Indians trying to 
kill their faithful watch-dog, the lad thrust the rifle 
through a loop-hole, and fired upon the Indian, who 
dropped dead before he had accomplished his purpose. 
Immediately reloading the gun, the wary savages having 
gone to the opposite side of the house, and standing in 
a group, holding a parley, he again brought the rifle to 
bear upon them, and another savage bit the dust. 
Whereupon the others madly stormed the door ; but fail- 
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ing to open it, they procured a log, and were about to 
burst the door in, when the boy fired again, wounding 
one of them. The battering-ram was dropped, and the 
remaining two hastily withdrew, carrying their wounded 
companion with them. While the terribly frightened 
family were anxiously waiting further developments, 
they were rejoiced to hear the voices of their friends on 
the outside, who, on hearing the rifle shots, had at once 
hurried to their relief. 



A settler who lived apart from his neighbors, having 
occasion to go to mill, some ten miles away, was com- 
pelled to leave alone his little family, which consisted of 
three children, the eldest a girl in her fifteenth year, the 
next a boy of nine years, the other a girl of six years. 
The mother of the children had died but a short time 
before. The father not returning by night-fall, as lie ex- 
pected to do, the children, with that forethought so char- 
acteristic of the early settlers, after doing up their chores, 
closed and barricaded the door, first bringing in their big 
dog as a protector. 

While anxiously awaiting their father's return, during 
the latter pai:t of the evening, they were horrified to dis- 
cover, on looking through an opening in the direction he 
would come, three Indians skulking around the house, 
who, on trying to open the door, and finding it fastened, 
threatened to break it down if not opened to them. They 
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no doubt had discovered that the children were alone. 
After trying in vain to force an entrance, two of them 
climbed upon the roof, and attempted to descend the 
chimney. There was a moderate fire burning at the 
time, and, with much presence of mind, the children hur- 
riedly emptied the contents of a large feather bed upon 
the fire. One of the savages came tumbling down the 
chimney, suffocated, landing in the fire, where he soon 
expired. The other one, after a desperate struggle to 
gain the top of the chimney, dropped to the fire, and, in 
his struggles, rolled out upon the floor, where the fero- 
cious dog seized him by the throat, holding on until he 
was dead. The third Indian must have fled. Soon 
thereafter, the little heroes were relieved by the arrival 
of their father. 



At Belleville, within the present limits of Wood 
county, A^irginia, there lived a boy, fourteen years old, 
who had learned to load and fire his father's rifle. One 
day the lad heard wild turkeys calling, on the bluff on 
the opposite side of the river. He asked his father's 
permission to go over and shoot one. The father replied, 
" that, no doubt, it was an Indian, and not a turkey, that 
was calling, and that he could not go." This was a very 
common ruse of the Indians in decoying the inexperi- 
enced hunter to his death. 

Some time after the boy's father had gone to work, 
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the lad, on agdin hearing the turkeys, could no longer 
stand the temptation, and, with his father's rifle on his 
shoulder, jumped into his canoe, and rapidly paddled 
across the river, climbed up the bank, and cautiously 
crept through the bushes, expecting every moment to 
come upon a turkey. Pretty soon he heard one call a 
short distance off. Looking in the direction from which 
the call came, he was shocked to behold part of the body 
of an Indian rise from behind a large log. The savage 
was stretching his neck looking out over the edge of the 
bluff, in the direction where the canoe was landed. The 
lad, realizing the danger that he was in, deliberately placed 
the rifle across a small log in front of him, and, while 
lying flat upon his belly, drew a fine sight on the Indian, 
and pulled the trigger. The savage dropped behind the 
log, and the youngster ran for the canoe, and hurried 
back to his home, whence he had not been absent an 
hour. On entering the house, he excitedly exclaimed : 
*' Mammy, I killed a big Ingen ! I killed a big Ingen ! " 
*' What nonsense ! Where were you, that you could find 
an Indian to kill ? It has n't been an hour since you got 
the rifle." He then explained the whole matter; and, 
when his father returned from his work, soon after, he 
heard his son's statement, and concluded there was some- 
thing in it, for he had heard a rifle shot over on the bluff. 
At the urgent request of the lad, who insisted upon get- 
ting the Indian's scalp, the father, with his son and 
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two of his neighbors, well armed, crossed the river, and 
found the dead Indian just where the little hero had 
dropped him. He had died apparently without a strug- 
gle, the bullet having passed entirely through his head. 
The dead Indian's rifle, an excellent one, together with 
the pouch, tomahawk, and scalping-knife, were given to 
the lad, who had so bravely won them. This rifle, in his 
hands, in after years caused many an Indian to bite the 
dust. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A THRILLING INCIDENT OF PIONEER DAYS. 



HOW TWO BOYS, PAUL AND JOEL BLANCHARD, BAFFLED FOUR INDIANS^ 

RESCUING TWO FEMALE PRISONERS. 



The incident which I am about to relate occurred near 
the beginning of the present century, at a time when the 
advance settlers were having a terrible struggle with the 
Indian race, in their efforts to establish homes on the 
frontiers of the North-west. It will be found intensely 
interesting, and illustrates the bravery and capabilities 
of the youth of that period. 

Paul and Joel Blanchard, aged eighteen and sixteen 
years, were the sons of Ruth Blanchard, a widow, whose 
husband was killed by the Indians ; he, with a compan- 
ion, while in the woods hunting for deer, having been 
captured, and soon after bound to tlie stake and slowly 
burned to death. They resided in a small settlement 
near the Ohio river, about forty miles above the mouth 
of the Muskingum river, on the Ohio side. 

It was not to be wondered at, that the two boys, 
young as they were, had sworn eternal enmity against 
the Indian race, determined to avenge their father's cruel 
death. 
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When quite young, their father had taught them how 
to use the rifle, and, at the time when this incident oc- 
curred, some three years after their father's death, they 
were counted among the best rifle shots in the settle- 
ment. Paul was aged nineteen years, and Joel sixteen ; 
brave, stout lads. 

One beautiful autumn morning, bright and early, the 
youngsters, intending to have a day's hunt, regardless of 
danger from the Indians, who were then on the war path, 
jumped into their dugrout (canoe), and floated down a 
creek which ran by their home, and emptied into the 
Ohio river, some six miles away. The creek was quite 
high at the time and the current rapid. 

They had passed down some two miles, when, on 
rounding a bend in the creek, the keen eye of Paul dis- 
covered two deer, a buck and a doe, at the water's edge, 
drinking, within reasonable rifle shot. They dropped 
their paddles, and placed their rifles to their shoulders, 
each drawing sight, one upon the buck, the other upon 
the doc. When Paul gave the word, " fire ! " the report 
was that of a single gun, so prompt were they in firing, 
being well trained marksmen. When they looked to ascer- 
tain the results of their shots, they saw the two deer lying 
in their tracks motionless ; but, on nearing the shore, the 
doe sprang to its feet, and, with much difficulty, reached 
the top of the bank, and disappeared in the dense forest. 
Landing, the boys hurried after it, easily trailing it by 
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the blood upon the leaves and grass. On they went, 
expecting every moment to come upon it, but before they 
reached it they had traveled fully a mile. Shouldering 
the deer, they retraced their steps. On reaching the 
creek, a sapling was bent down, and the two deer made fast 
to its top, when it was allowed to resume its erect posi- 
tion. Being thus out of the reach of the carnivorous 
animals which abounded in that region, the boys would 
get them on their return. Again taking their seats in 
the canoe, they sped on down the stream, their destina- 
tion being the bottom lands on the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio river, where game of all kinds was very plenty, the 
country, for miles up and down the river, being a heavily 
timbered wilderness. 

When their boat shot out into the waters of the broad 
Ohio, the sun was beaming in all its refulgence far 
above the tree tops on the opposite shore, to which they 
were hastening. 

Having reached about half way across the turbid, 
angry stream (a freshet was then prevailing), r.nd hap- 
pening to look behind them, they were startled to behold 
a canoe containing six Indians, four of whom were work- 
ing the paddles, in hot pursuit of them. The boys, who 
could handle a canoe as well as any Indian, now bent 
their energies to pressing their boat forward, going in a 
5 
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diagonal course down the stream, in order to get the ad- 
vantage of the current. 

An oppressive silence prevailed ; not a sound of any 
kind was heard, save the plashing of the paddles. Each 
party was doing its utmost to defeat the other ; but the 
lads soon found that the Indians were gaining upon them, 
they having the most paddles at work. The youngsters 
had hoped to have outstripped their pursuers, intending 
to keep on down stream, and ultimately work their way 
over to their own side of the river, where they would be 
perfectly safe, for they were familiar with every nook 
and cranny of that region. 

But they now saw that it would be impossible to do so, 
and the best thing for them to do was to gain the shore 
as soon as possible, and flee to the woods. Landing at a 
point where the bank wJis quite high, and reaching the 
top, they darted into the forest, and ran perhaps an hun- 
dred yards, when they came to a large oak tree, against 
which a maple had fallen, lodging there, and being only 
partly uprooted, was in full leaf, forming a heavy mass 
of foliage, a good hiding-place. Being of easy ascent, 
Paul at once decided to mount it, for he argued that the 
savages would not think of looking for them that near 
the river ; and if they kept on, it would only be a short 
time, in all probability, until they would be overtaken. 
It was but a few moments until they were snugly en- 
sconced in the tree top. 
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Soon they beheld the wily savages standing upon the 
bank deliberating; then two of them started forward, 
each closely examining the grass and twigs, endeavoring 
to discover the trail, and working their way to the tree 
where the lads were secreted, where, after a moment's 
parley, they separated, diverging from each other as they 
proceeded, making great haste, like so many sleuth- 
hounds trying to catch the scent, looking in every direc- 
tion as they passed out of sight. 

The attention of the boys was now directed to those 
left behind. Two were standing where their companions 
had left them ; finally, one of these disappeared down 
the bank, while the other seemed to be doing guard duty, 
walking up and down along the bank. Possibly, the 
other two persons seen in the canoe may have been 
captives. In a short time, this fellow also disaj)poared 
down the bank. After waiting a reasonable time for his 
return, Paul decided to descend to the ground, and slip 
around to the river bank below the Indians, to try and 
get a shot at them ; that being the best chance offered 
for their escape, as the others might soon return, for 
they would not be apt to go very far when they failed to 
discover the trail. And, if they had to fight for their 
lives, it would be much better, more hopeful, to have 
but two or three to contend with, than twice that 
number. 

In a short time thereafter the boys were stealthily 
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creeping along the water's brink, toward their foes — a 
large sycamore tree, that had been lodged well up on the 
bank by the high water, shielding them from the Indians' 
sight. They were soon safely resting behind the large 
trunk, within short rifle range of the savages. On taking 
a view of the situation, they were surprised to see two 
white women crouching in the stern of the Indian 
canoe, and delighted to find but two savages to dispose 
of, one of whom was sitting at the foot of the bank, en- 
gaged in eating his lunch, while the other stood at the 
bow of the boat, drinking from a cup. The incentive to 
rescue the unfortunate prisoners inspired the youngsters 
with nerve sufficent to overcome a half dozen savages. 

'^' Now Joel," whispered Paul, " you stop that fellow's 
eating, and I will stop the other's drinking. Don't get 
the buck fever, be sure of your man, for we must save 
these women. Make ready ; take aim ; fire ! " Joel's 
Indian fell back dead — he never knew what hurt hira — 
while the other one reeled forward, falling into the canoe. 
The lads soon had their rifles reloaded, and were rushing 
forward, when Paul's Indian was seen crawling toward 
the womcQ, knife in hand, evidently bent upon killing 
them through revenge, knowing that he had to die. He 
raised his arm to strike the older one, when the other 
threw herself between them, receiving a slight wound 
upon her arm, and before the savage could strike again, 
Paul bounded into the boat, and dealt him a terrible blow 
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upon the head with the butt of his rifle, felling him to the 
bottom of the canoe. Paul then picked him up, although 
a heavy powerful fellow, and pitched him headlong into 
the swift current, where he sank from sight. Joel, drag- 
ging the other one to the water's edge, threw him in. 
Both were then on their way to the happy hunting 
grounds. 

The poor women, realizing that they were rescued from 
the terrible fate that awaited them, embraced their deliv- 
erers, whilst tears of joy and gratitude ran down their 
cheeks. There was no time to be lost. The knives and 
tomahawks of the dead Indians were hastilv thrown into 
the boat, and, after attaching their small canoe to the 
larger one, they pushed out into the stream, hurrying 
away from the shore ; for they well knew that the report 
of their guns would hasten the return of the absent sav- 
ages. And how true this was ; they had scarcely passed 
beyond an arrow's reach, when the infuriated demons 
made their appearance upon the bank. How great must 
have been their chagrin, to find how completely they had 
been baffled by two boys, who now in triumph waved their 
caps at them, and tantalizingly beckoned them to follow. 

They then floated on down some two miles to a creek, 
ascending it to a settlement not far from their home. On 
the way up, Paul dressed the wound on the girl's arm, 
rubbing it with gunpowder to stop the flow of blood, 
and bandaging it with the handkerchief she wore upon 
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her head, while the elder woman told the story of their 
captivity. 

She said ; " Their name was Sager, mother and daugh- 
ter. They resided about seventy miles up the river, on 
the Ohio side, several miles back from the river. She 
had been to visit a sick neighbor woman, a few miles 
from their home, with whom the daughter, Polly, was 
staying. While on her return, accompanied by Polly, in 
the latter part of the afternoon, two days before, jog- 
ging along on their old horse, and not dreaming of danger 
from any source, the four savages darted into the path, 
and pulled them from off the horse, which they led to 
one side, and dispatched with their tomahawks. One 
of the Indians had two fresh scalps hanging from his belt, 
one of an old man, and the other a young woman. 

"Hurrying to the river, where their boat was secreted, 
after nightfall they hurriedly descendel the rapid stream 
evidently fearing pursuit. Continuing on until daylight, 
they halted and went into camp on the Kentucky side 
of the river, where they remained until the next night, 
when tliey again started down the river, not stopping 
until dayliglit. In the morning they were about to start 
on a marauding expedition back in the interior (evi- 
dently, to visit the settlement to which the lads belonged). 
Every tiling was in readiness for their departure, when 
they discovered your boat ; their canoe was immediately 
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brought from its place of concealment, we all embarked, 
and the chase commenced." 

On reaching; the settlement, the women were well cared 
for, and the boys went on to their home, promising to 
return the next day with horses and take them home 
with them, where they would remain until they could 
with safety be returned to their friends. 

The following morning the boys were on hand with two 
horses. The mother mounted behind Joel, and Polly be- 
hind Paul, and oflF they went in fine spirits. Joel and 
Mrs. Sager reached home a half hour or more ahead 
of Paul and Polly — Paul no doubt, not wishing to crowd 
his horse under such a heavy load. They both looked 
very happy. 

Mrs. Sager and Polly remained with the Blanchards 
several weeks before they were returned to their home, 
during which time Paul and Polly took many a long 
stroll together. And when Mr. Sager, accompanied by 
three of his neighbors, who had come to escort his wife 
and daughter home, was ready to depart, and the horse 
stood at the door waiting, Paul and Polly, engaged in 
earnest conversation, were seen returning from their 
early morning's walk. They came forward hand in hand, 
and approaching the girl's parents, Paul, in a frank way, 
asked them for their daughter. The father replied : " I 
do not think any one has a better right to her than you 
have ; you certainly have fairly won her." 
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About a year after that, one evening, as the sun was 
declining behind the hill-tops, Paul Blanchard was seen 
approaching the settlement on horseback, his rifle across 
his lap, and the same black-eyed, red-cheeked girl, 
whom he had rescued from the uplifted knife of the 
wounded savage, seated behind him, who was now his 
wife. Their escort followed on foot, with rifles upon their 
shoulders. His brother Joel, and two other young men, 
neighbors and companions, composed the party. 

A more loving and happy couple was not to be found 
in the land, and so young, both being yet in their teens.* 



* Regarding marriage at that time, a historian says: "The 
inhabitants in general married young. There was no distinction 
of rank, and very little of fortune. On these accounts, the first 
impression of love resulted in marriage; and a family establish- 
ment cost but a little labor, and nothing else. A wedding en- 
gaged the attention of a whole neighborhood ; and the frolic was 
anticipated by old and young with eager expectation. This is 
not to be wondered at, when it is told that a wedding was al- 
most the only gathering which was not accompanied with 
labor, either of reaping, log-rolling, building a cabin, or planning 
some scout or campaign. 

"The groom and his attendants left his father's house in time 
to reach the house of the bride before noon, and were married 
just before the dinner was brought on. Let the reader imagine 
an assemblage of people, without a store, tailor, or mantua- 
maker, within one or two hundred miles. The gentlemen 
dressed in moccaj?ins, leather leggins, linsey hunting shirts, all 
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The lady — our school mistress — who told us children 
this story, a half-century ugo, was the daughter of Paul 
and Polly Blanchard. 



home-made. The ladies in linsey petticoats, and linsey bed 
gowns, coarse shoes and stockings, and a handkerchief covering 
the head. The men always took their rifles with them, for fear 
of an Indian surprise." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



A boy's thrilling adventure with a huge snake. 



KXIIIBITIOXS OF SUPERIOR SKILL IN THE USE OF THE BOW AND ARROW, 
MADE BY A YOUNQ PIONEER — DANIEL BOONE. 



" Speaking of snakes," said old Major Parker, " brings 
to my recollection an adventure that myself and com- 
panions once had when we were boys, away back in the 
pioneer days of Kentucky, about the year 1777. Guns 
and ammunition were scarce in those days, and boys, as 
soon as they were large enough to handle a bow, were 
taught its use ; and the white youths often became as 
great adepts with the bow and arrow as could be found 
among the red-skins. And archery was one of our most 
interesting diversions. Often, a party of youngsters 
would go to the woods and fields, to shoot birds, squir- 
rels, and ra])bits. It was on such an occasion that the 
incident occurred which I am about to relate. 

'' One summer day, several of us lads, the oldest being 
about fifteen, with our bows and arrows, went to the 
woods to shoot wild pigeons, which were very numerous 
in the scrub-oaks, near a marsh in the vicinity of my 
father's farm. The day was very sultry. While hunting 
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along the edge of the woods skirting the marsh, wc had 
killed several snakes that came out of the wet grass to 
sun themselves. One of the boys, who had wandered a 
short distance from the rest of the party, discovered a 
large blue racer, coiled upon a spot in the sand where the 
rays of the hot sun, through an opening in the trees, 
poured upon it as it slept. Drawing his bow, he sent a 
sharp arrow deep into the living coil. In an instant, it 
threw itself full length toward him, and, with head erect, 
threatened an attack. The lad let fly another arrow, hit- 
ting it again, when the wounded reptile darted at its an- 
tagonist, and, quick as thought, coiled itself around his 
body. The boy's piteous screams caused us all to hasten 
to him. What a horrid sight we beheld ! There he 
stood, unable to move, bound around as with a strong 
rope,, that was drawing tighter every moment. The 
snake's hideous head protruded from under his chin, hiss- 
ing at us, as we approached, its eyes flashing like dia- 
monds, so vicious and spiteful. It wns fortunate that 
the coil had not reached his neck ; if it had, he would 
have been strangled to death before we could have 
reached him. While I drew the snake's attention, by 
poking my bow at its head, one of the boys slipped be- 
hind, and, with a sharp knife, cut it in two about the 
middle, when it dropped to the ground. It was a mon- 
ster, measuring over seven feet in length. The boy was 



1 
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not injured in the least, but he was the worst frightened 
fellow I ever laid eyes on. 

" My youngest brother, at the age of fifteen years, was 
considered the champion archer of the Harrodsburg set- 
tlement. I remember one exhibition of his skill, on an 
occasion when Colonel Henderson, who was at the head of 
the * Transylvania Company ' (a large land company 
from whom our people got their lands), was on a visit to 
our settlement, accompanied by the fearless pioneer, 
Daniel Boone, and several other prominent frontiersmen. 
Colonel Henderson, having heard of my brother's skill as 
an archer, procured an old hickory ramrod, and, splitting 
one end of it, stuck the other end in the ground. He 
then placed an English penny in the split, and, stepping 
ofi* seventy-five feet, turned to my brother, remark- 
ing : ' Now, my boy, stand here, and if the first arrow 
hits the penny, the money is yours.' I well remember 
how astonished the Colonel seemed, on seeing my brother 
hit every penny as fast as he could place them in the 
split, until the supply was exhausted — some ten in num- 
ber — not missing one. ' Well, sir ; here is a shilling ; it is 
yours if you hit it in three shots.' Off" fiew the arrow, 
and down went the shilling. ^ Here is a sixpence, the 
last small change that I have ; if you hit it in three shots, 
I will give you a deed to forty acres of land, that you 
may select within a distance of two miles from where 
we now stand.' 
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" My brother, I saw, had become somewhat excited, 
when I drew near and handed him an arrow, one that I 
knew would suit him, selected from my quiver ; at the 
same time telling him to brace up. ' Never fear,' said 
he, ' the land is mine.' Up went the bow, and, with a 
loud twang, the arrow sped on its unerring flight ; the 
sixpence flew ten feet away. Then cheer upon cheer was 
given. Daniel Boone, who seemed well pleased, walked 
over to where my brother stood, patting him upon the 
back, with the remark : ' Well done, my lad, if you learn 
to handle the rifle as well as you do the bow, you will 
make an able defender of our frontier homes.' 

"Although more than Half a hundred years have come 
and gone since that day, the impression then made upon 
my youthful mind by the noble bearing of this heroic, 
great man, has remained indelible. I will describe him 
to you as I saw him on that day. A rather tall, athletic, 
man, straight as an arrow. While he seemed the most 
mild-mannered man in that assemblage, his face, an in- 
telligent one, indicated great resolution and undoubted 
courage, having a restless, piercing eye. He was dressed 
in the usual garb of the backwoodsman. A coon-skin 
cap was upon his head; he wore a fringed buckskin 
hunting shirt, with wide cape ; his leggins were of the 
same material ; moccasins covered his feet. In a broad 
belt, around his waist, hung a sheathed knife and a 
hatchet ; over his shoulder was suspended a large pow- 
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der horn and pouch. His long heavy rifle rested against 
a tree at his side. The name of Daniel Boone will ever 
occupy a prominent place in the history of our country. 
" I must not forget to mention, that Colonel Henderson 
made his promise good, by giving my brother the title to 
forty acres of land that he selected, adjoining the land of 
my father." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN mCIDENT IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OP WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 



ADVENTDRE WITH A BEAR BY A PARTY OF CHILDREN, WHILE OUT 

BLAGKBERRYINO. 



The following narrative the author heard related when 
a boy, away back in the thirties, by an old gentle- 
man who frequently visited his father's house, and who 
often entertained the children with incidents from the 
history of his pioneer boyhood days in Western l^ennsyl- 
vania. 

The old gentleman was a little halt in one of his logs. 
The circumstance which caused this lameness occurred 
when in his seventeenth year. ^' We lived,'' he said, '^ in 
a settlement located at the foot of the Alleghany mount- 
ains, in a lovely valley, lying between the AUeghanies 
and the Laurel Hills. The settlement numbered some 
twelve or fifteen families, and was protected against In- 
dian incursions by a block-house and stockade, which 
had served their purpose well, having on several occas- 
ions saved the members of that little community from 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage. 
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" There was one whole summer during which little was 
done in the way of farming, none daring to venture out- 
side of the stockade ; and for a while we were threatened 
with starvation, the stock of provisions having become 
exhausted. I well remember that, finally, for several 
days we subsisted chiefly upon parched corn ; and many 
a night I hoard the little children crying from hunger, 
and was hungry enough myself to have cried, if that 
would have done any good. The Indians finally disap- 
peared, and soon again things moved along as usual. 

"During the blackberry season, it was customary for 
the women and children to visit ' the fallen timbers,' to 
gather this fruit in large quantities, to dry for winter 
use. The fallen timbers was a strip of country through 
which, years before, a hurricane or cyclone had passed, 
cutting a swath about two hundred yards in width, which 
could bo traced for many miles, and was located about 
five miles from the stockade down ^ Stony creek,' a 
stream that flowed through the valley. The entire path- 
way traversed by the air fiend was covered with a dense 
undergrowth, principally blackberry bushes. The place 
was a great harbor for snakes and wild animals of various 
kinds. Here they had their dens and nests, safe from 
the intrusion of man, as it was impossible to penetrate 
this thick jungle and net-work of decaying trunks and 
limbs, the trees having stood close together and being 
of large size. 
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"One beautiful morning, as the sun was peering above 
the Alleghanies, a merry little party, consisting of seven 
persona — my Aunt Eve, an elderly maiden lady, three lit- 
tle girls and three boys (including myself, the oldest, 
then in my seventeenth year, my brother, the next oldest, 
being fourteen) — started out blackberrying. I was going 
as the protector of the party, with my rifle and dog. My 
brother carried a shot-gun — he was just learning to han- 
dle a gun — the others carried baskets to pick the ber- 
ries in. 

" Taking our seats in the canoe, we started for ^ the 
fallen timbers,' floating away upon the bosom of the 
rapid stream, that was undisturbed save by the plashing 
of our paddles, or the occasional plunge of a fish that 
-would leap into the air after its prey. In the trees along 
the shore, the birds greeted the early sun with song matins, 
while the squirrels, skipping from limb to limb, were 
barking saucily. Ahead of us were seen flocks of wild 
ducks swimming about in search of their morning meal, 
their bright plumage scintillating in the rays of the 
golden sun. On nearing them they would flee away on 
glimmering wings to haunts more secluded, in the depths 
of that vast wilderness. On turning a sharp bend in the 
creek, two beautiful deer, standing at the water's edge 
drinking, were so startled by our presence that they 
gazed at us in mute astonishment ; but for a moment 
6 
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only ; wheeling, they bounded up the low bank, and soon 
nothing but two white spots — their tails — were seen fast 
receding from sight in the dark forest. I had raised the 
rifle to my shoulder, to bring down the buck, a noble fel- 
low, but auntie and the girls begged me so hard to spare 
its life, that I was induced to lower my gun. 

" On down the tortuous stream we sped, shooting past 
half submerged rocks, around which the mad waters 
whirled and sparkled— there was quite a fall in the creek 
at this point — while I, seated in the stern, paddle in 
hand, directed the boat around their black sides ; shoot- 
ing under the shadows of the vine-clad trees, that leaned 
far out over the limpid stream. Thus we glided on, the 
children's cheery voices mingling with the merry songs 
of the birds. 

'' In due time we reached our point of landing. After 
making the canoe fast to the root of a tree, we passed 
into the deep woods. On reaching the edge of the tor 
nado's path, we found the berries in great abundance, 
large and delicious. While picking as we slowly ad- 
vanced, a scream from one of the girls was occasionally 
heard, as a snake would cross her pathway. 

" By noon the baskets were all filled. We were then 
about a mile from the creek. After having partaken of 
our lunch, when all were having a jolly time, romping 
and singing, my brother proposed that he and I should 
go and see what the dog was barking at so furiously, a 
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short distance away. Throwing our guns across our 
shoulders, we started. Ou reaching the dog, we saw him 
barking at a hole in the base of a hirge walnut stump. 
The tree had been broken square off by the tornado, 
about twenty-five feet above the ground. As we ap- 
proached, I saw the head of a bear protruding out of the 
top of the hollow trunk. In a moment after he had 
crawled out, and was preparing to back down the stump 
(bears always back down from trees). I told my brother 
to hurry to the children, who were screaming at the top 
of their voices, having caught sight of the bear, and to 
tell auntie to leave every thing and hurry away to the 
boat, and for him to go with them, while I remained to 
watch the bear, and see that he did not follow them. 

'* When about half way down the stump, l)ruin stopped 
to take a survey of the situation, while the dog barked 
savagely beneath him. The temptation to fire at him 
was almost irresistible, but I had made up my mind not to 
do so, unless compelled to, not wishing to bring on a 
fight, on account of the children; for, if I should fail to 
hit him in a vital spot, I knew there would be troulde. 
So I called the dog off, and withdrew into the woods a 
short distance, to give the brute a chance to get away, 
believing that he would at once make for the log i)iles. 
This was a mistake, for^he no sooner had reached the 
ground, than he commenced snuffing the air in the direc- 
tion of the fugitives, and, after taking a good look toward 
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where I was crouched, holding the dog, that was strug- 
gling to get loose, eager for the fray, seemed to hesitate 
as to what he should do. At last he started off at a 
rapid gait, in the direction of the flying group. I at 
once let the dog loose, and, as he rushed after him, I fol- 
lowed close behind. The dog, on reaching the bear, 
seized him by one of his hind legs ; this arrested his 
progress. Turning upon the dog, the two engaged in a 
struggle" that would have soon ended the dog's life, when 
I fired at the bear. He at once let go the dog, and 
started for me, before I had time to reload my rifle. I 
took to my heels, retreating over the route that I had just 
come, in order to draw him further away from the chil- 
dren. On looking back, I saw that he was dragging one 
of his hind legs after him, the result of my shot. Run- 
ning until I had finished loading the gun, I reached a 
sapling of easy ascent, which I intended to mount, if my 
next shot should fail to kill him, as a bear can not climb 
a tree that is too small for him to hug. I would then be 
out of his reach. Taking deliberate aim at him, as he 
approached, I pulled the trigger. The shot did not 
check him in the least, yet I was satisfied that I had 
given him a mortal wound. Dropping the gun, I sprang 
for a limb of the tree, and had succeeded in throwing 
one leg over it, and was in the act of drawing the other 
up, when he seized me by the calf of the leg, his teeth 
sinking deep into the flesh and muscles. He would have 
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dragged me down, had not the dog, that I had thought 
to be dead, just then come to my assistance, fortunately 
taking hold of the bear's wounded leg, and giving it a 
terrible shaking, which compelled the beast to release its 
hold on my leg, just as I was about to give up in despair. 
I was saved. The two brutes then clinched in a death 
struggle, in which the poor dog was soon overpowered ; 
when the bear immediately crawled away to the fallen 
timbers, there, no doubt, to die, for he was very weak 
from loss of blood, the ground being drenched with it. I 
was unable to follow him, on account of the severe injury 
to my leg. Descending from the sapling, after reloading 
the rifle, and taking a last look at the faithful dog, tliat 
had sacrificed its life to save mine, I hurried away 
toward the creek, as fast as my wounded limb would per- 
mit. On the way, I was met by my brother, who, after 
placing his party in the boat, was hastening to join me, 
having heard the shots, and fearing that I might be in 
trouble. On reaching the creek, after bathing and l)an- 
daging my leg, we started up the stream, homeward 
bound ; where we arrived just as the sun went down be- 
hind the Laurel Hills. 

" The following morning two of our neighbors, experi- 
enced hunters, with their dogs, repaire 1 to the locality 
where, the previous day's trouble had occurred. They 
found the wounded bear in a dying condition, lying in a 
nest occupied by a she-bear and her young cubs, not a 
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hundred paces from the stump where the bear was first 
discovered. The two bears were soon disposed of, and 
the cubs brought home for pets. 

*^ It was well that I was not able to follow the wounded 
bear, for in all probability I would have come in contact 
with the she-bear. In that event, the presumption is 
that I would not be here this evening telling you how 
my lameness was brought about.'* 



( 
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CHAPTER X. 



A BRAVE boy's lucky SHOT SAVES IlIS FOUR LITTLE COM- 
PANIONS FROM THE HANDS OF THE INDIANS. 



The following narrative is based upon facts furnished 
the author by a lady friend, a resident of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; they were taken from notes made over half a cen- 
tury ago by her mother, who was the Eliza Miller re- 
ferred to in the narrative as having been chased bv the 
Indians. 

Silas Miller, with his family, resided in a small settle- 
ment, that was protected by a* palisade fort and block- 
house, in the region of the upper Ohio. For a long time, 
during the summer of 1777, the people of this settlement 
were compelled to reside in the fort, on account of In- 
dian raids. The first attack upon the fort was made, in 
the month of May, by a large body of Indians, said to be 
led by the white fiend Simon Girty. They made several 
desperate attempts to capture the fort, but wore each 
time repulsed with heavy losses in killed and wounded. 
They at last concluded that further attempts to take the 
fort would be useless, and, after laying waste every thing 
of a perishable nature, burning the cabins, destroying 
the fences, and killing the stock of all kinds, they left to 
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attack other settlements. Soon after this raid, other 
straggling bands made their appearance ; and thus it 
continued during the greater part of the summer Oc- 
casionally a few daring settlers would venture out, some 
of them never to return, being killed by savages in 
ambush. 

No crops of any kind were raised that season. The 
following winter was a hard one in every way for the 
settlers, who had to subsist mainly upon meat. There 
was but little meal, and no potatoes or other vegetables. 
Walnuts and hickory nuts in large quantities had been 
stored away, and proved very acceptable food. The win- 
ter was a severe and long one, with deep snows covering 
the ground. But the settlers were not annoyed by the 
Indians. There was always an absolute safety from 
Indian incursions during the winter months, for the sav- 
ages were wholly unprepared for the rigors of winter, 
and kept close around their camp fires, except when 
hunger drove them to the woods for meat, which was 
always near at hand in the red deer, stately elk, and black- 
bear. 

In the early fall, the settlers began to venture outside 
the fort. Their cabins having been burned to the ground ^ 
new ones had to be erected, which kept the men hard a*'^ 
work until winter set in. 

One afternoon in the late fall, three little girls — tlx^ 
oldest, Eliza Miller, in her tenth year, with Nancy arB-<^ 
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Martha Wilson, much younger, accompanied by a young 

lad, Johnny Miller, Eliza's brother, fourteen years of age 

— went to the woods gathering nuts. Having wandered 

about three-quarters of a mile from the fort, they found 

a grove of shell-bark hickory trees, where the ground was 

completely covered with nice white nuts. While the 

girls were busily engaged in gathering the nuts into piles, 

Johnny ran back to the fort to get a sack to carry the 

nut3 in. While thus playfully engaged, little thinking 

of danger from man or beast, an Indian slipped up on 

them, seized the two youngest girls and forced them to 

tlie ground, telling them in broken English, to sit there 

iintil he caught the flying girl, Eliza, who, as fleet as a 

fawn, was running toward the fort screaming at the top 

of her voice. 

Johnny, on reaching the fort, induced a companion, 
Jasper Ewalt, to return with him to assist in carrying 
the bag of nuts. Jasper, who was in years about six- 
teen, took his father's rifle with him, saying, "we miglit 
nieet a red-skin." He was a good marksman, and 
Very proud of his ability to handle a rifle, and was often 
heard to say that he would not be afraid to meet an In- 
dian in the woods if he had his father's rifle with him. 
The lads, who were taking a short cut through the woods, 
while hurrying forward were startled by Eliza's frantic 
screams, a short distance away. Soon they beheld her 
7 
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running through the woods, closely pursued by an In- 
dian with uplifted tomahawk. Just as the savage was 
about to strike her, she stumbled and fell at his feet. He 
stood over her for a moment, as if deliberating whether 
to kill her, or make her a prisoner. Jasper, with great 
presence of mind, had raised his rifle and was trying to 
to get a shot at the Indian as he ran, but would not fire 
until he was sure of his aim, knowing that their lives de- 
pended upon that shot ; for, if the bullet should fail in its 
errand, before he could reload his gun they would be at 
the mercy of the savage. But the instant the Indian 
stopped, he took deliberate aim at him, and fired. The 
savage pitched forward, his heavy body pressing the child 
to the earth, who thought he had fallen upon her to kill 
her. The gun was reloaded, the flint picked, and the 
boys were soon at Eliza's side, when they pulled the body 
of the burly savage from off her prostrate form, and 
assisted her to her feet, more dead than alive through 
fright. Tier clothing was stained with the blood of the 
Indian. On looking about them, no other Indians were 
to be seen ; but where were the other two children ? 
Eliza, having recovered somewhat from her great fright, 
informed the boys that she had seen but the one Indian, 
and related the circumstance of the surprise by him. 
While talking they liad reached tlie spot where the child- 
ren had been seated, wlio were nowhere to be seen. 
They listened, hoping to catch some sound of them, but 
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nothing was heard. Johnny said, '' I will call them, for 
they may be hiding not far off, and will know my voice." 
But Jasper was fearful that there might be other Indians 
near at hand, who would hear him ; but finally consented, 
as the children must be found. So Johnny called and 
called, as loud as he could, but no answer came. In a 
little while he called again. This time a faint answer 
was heard a considerable distance from them in the deep 
woods. Following in the direction from which the sound 
came, and calling as they advanced, it was only a few 
minutes until the terribly frightened little ones came 
running to meet them. 

On hearing the report of the gun, supposing that Eliza 
was killed, they jumped up, and hand in hand, ran with 
all their might through the thick woods, not knowing 
where they were going. As they were hurrying along, 
little Martha, the youngest, suggested to Nancy that they 
had better stop and pray to tlie Lord to help them get 
away ; " for you know," said she, " mother said tliat if wc 
would pray to the Lord to help us, when we were in 
trouble, he would always answer our prayers." " I know 
he would," said Nancy, "but it won't do to stop now ; we 
must pray while we are running." So Martha began, 
" Oh, good Lord, won't you please help me and sister to 
get away from the bad Induns ; if you do, Lord, we will 
always be good. Amen." Just then they heard Johnny 
calling. 
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With glad hearts they hastened toward the fort. On 
the way they were met by three of their neighbors, who, 
while at work on one of the new cabins not far away, 
had heard the rifle shot, and were hurrying up to find 
what it meant. The youngsters took them to where the 
dead Indian lay. He was a brawny, heavy fellow, and 
from appearances must have been an Indian of some dis- 
tinction, a chief perhaps, as he wore strings of wampum 
and bears claws suspended from his neck, ana large silver 
ear-rings, with a silver ring in his nose. Jasper appropri- 
ated the ornaments, and the belt and scalping-knife, as 
trophies, and Johnny took the tomahawk. One of the 
men then scalped the Indian, as Jasper had refused to do 
it. They were not long in reaching the fort, where their 
adventure was told, to the great astonishment of all who 
heard it. 

Two days after, the same three settlers, while at work, 
were fired upon by a party of five Indians. One was 
killed on the spot, and another slightly wounded; the 
third was not hit. Being unable to get their guns, stand- 
ing against a tree a few steps away, they fled toward the 
fort, hotly pursued by the savages, whose rifles they 
evaded by dodging behind trees, and running in a zigzag 
course, reaching the fort in safety. The savage killed 
by Jasper no doubt belonged to this party. 

The brave Jasper Ewalt, a few years later, was unfor- 
tunately killed by his brother while hunting together in 
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the thick woods, the brother mistaking him for a deer. 
Johnny Miller lived to be one of his country's brave de- 
fenders, having taken part in many of the battles against 
the British and Indians , but at last he fell by the hand 
of an Indian, in a hand-to-hand fight with two savages, in 
the celebrated battle of the Thames. The tomahawk 
that he had carried for nearly forty years, now went back 
to its original owners, the savages. Nancy Wilson in a 
few years married, and soon after emigrating to the wilds 
of Kentucky, was lost sight of. And Martha, who 
always had a perfect faith in the eflScacy of prayer, had 
conscientiously kept the promise she made the Lord on 
that memorable day, that she would always be good. 
She was always a good Christian woman, wife, and 
mother, and at a ripe old age went down into the grave 
beloved and lamented by all who knew her. And the 
same can be truthfully said of Eliza Miller, who lived to 
be seventy-nine years old, having been twice married. 
She now sleeps beneath a weeping willow in that beautiful 
silent city, Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati. 
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CIIArTER 11. 



THE LOST SISTER. 



AN AUTHENTIC DETAILKD HISTORY OF THE ABDUCTION OP FRANCES 
SI.OCl'M, WHEN A CHILD, FROM THE WYOMING VALLEY, BY THE DELA- 
WARE INDIANS — DISCOVERED SIXTY YEARS AFTER — THE PATHETIC 
STORY OF HER LIFE.* 



"On Susquehanna's side, fair Wyoming! 

Although the wild flowers on thy ruined wall 
And roofless homes a sad remerabnuice bring 

Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic's wave tlieir morn rvstore/'— Campbell. 



The poet and the historian have hallowed I he valley of 
Wyoming, and every thing pertaining to it seems to be 
wrapped in an atmosphere of romance. Indian tradition 
pictured it a vale of enchantment, upon which the Great 
Spirit ever smiled. 

The name Wyoming (long valley) is derived from the 
laniruace of the Delawares, a tribe that held dominion 



* The author, liaving in his possossion notes taken by him 
many years ago (by permission), from Col. G. W. Ewing's un- 
published manuscript account of his discovery of Frances Slo- 
cum, and the meeting between the brothers and sister and the 
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over the valley from time immemorial, until the whites, 
who were pressing from the East, being attracted by the 
beauty of its landscape and the fertility of its soil, located 
there. The following description of tliis charming spot, 
as it was found by the pioneers, is from the pen of a 
descendant of one of its first settlers : 

" Such were the common scenes when the white people 
first came to Wyoming, which seems to have been founded 
by nature a perfect Indian paradise. Game of every 
kind was abundant. The quail whistled in the meadows ; 
tlie pheasant rustled in Us leafy covert; the wild duck 
reared her brood and bent the reed in every inlet ; the 



long lost sister, and having recently come ticross an old volume 
of local Pennsylvania history containing a detailed statement 
of the captivity and search after the lost child, given by Mrs. 
Slocum, the mother of Frances, is enabled to give the only com- 
plete and reliable account of this interesting case, one of the 
most remarkable of its kind found in the entire history of this 
country. 

Being a neighbor of Colonel Ewing at the time of the discovery, 
over fifty years ago, I was familiar with the facts connected with 
it, and have often seen Ma-con-a-quah and her two daughters. 
The Indian names of this family, as found listed upon the Gov- 
ernment pay-roll of annuities, were as follows: The mother, 
Ma-con-a-quah, " Young Bear; " eldest daughter, Kich-ke-ne-che- 
quah, "Cut Finger;" youngest daughter, Osaw-she-quah, " Yel- 
low Leaf." Grandchildren: Kip-pe-no-quah, "Corn Tassel;" 
Wap-a-no-se-a, " Blue Corn ; " Kim-on-sa-quah, " Young Panther." 
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red deer fed upon the Kills, while in the deep forests, 
within a few hours' walk, was found the stately elk. The 
river yielded, at all seasons, a supply of fish ; the yellow 
perch, the pike, the catfish, the bass, the roach, and in 
the spring season, myriads of shad." 

During the latter quarter of the last century, the 
valley was occupied by a patriotic, peace-loving people, 
many of whom were Quakers, leading happy and con- 
tented lives, until the month of July, 1778, two years 
after our independence was declared, when a large body 
of India' =* led by British troops, entered the valley, 
and with lav. v,. '^nd sword ruthlessly devastated life 
and property. The inhabitants — those that could — 
fled in consternation to the mountains ; mainly the wo- 
men and children, for the men hurriedly rallied to resist 
the bloody onslaught. A terrible struggle then ensued. 
It was a battle of desperation on the part of the settlers, 
who were vastly outnumbered by the foe. The few that 
survived this unequal contest were compelled to with- 
draw to the fort. In a brief space of time this happy 
valley was made a vale of tears, overwhelmed in gloom 
and despair ; its peaceful homes were reduced to black- 
ened heaps of smoldering ruins, around which the 
mutilated corpses of fathers, mothers, and helpless 
children were strewn. What a horrid sight ! How utter 
the desolation ! I shall withhold a further portrayal of 
this revolting picture, and give one of the thrilling 
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incidents connected with it, containing much of truth 
stranger than fiction. 

A short distance from the fort, at Wilkesbarre, there 
lived a family named Slocum, Quakers. Jonathan 
Slocum and his wife were noted for their kindness to the 
Indians. This family, at the time of the massacre, re- 
mained unmolested. . While congratulating themselves 
upon their escape, and from the depths of their Christian 
hearts returning thanks to a protecting Providence, a 
cloud was gathering over their heads. The Indians, 
having learned that a son (Silas Slocum) h*^^ *^n in the 
battle to repel the invasion, beca^ . v^Hsp'drated, and 
were determined upon revenge. 

One day, during the following autumn, while the men 
were away at work in a distant field, tliis peaceful home 
was surrounded by Indians. There were in the house 
the mother, a daughter about nine years old, a son aged 
thirteen, another daughter aged five, and a little son 
aged two and a half years. A young man and a boy, 
named Kingsley, were present grinding a knife. The 
first thing the savages did was to shoot down the young 
man and scalp him with the knife he had just sharpened. 
The nine year old sister took her two and a half year 
old brother and ran out of the back door to get to the 
fort, and had considerable start of tlie savages, who 
chased her just enough to see her great fright, and to 
have a hearty laugh at her as she ran and clung to her 
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chubby little brother, exclaiming, as she entered the fort 
exhausted, " They shan't have little Josey ! " They 
then took the Kingsley boy and young Slocura, aged 
thirteen, and prepared to depart. The distracted mother 
called the Indians' attention to the fact that her boy was 
lame, and would be of no account to them, when the 
savage carrying the boy dropped him and took up little 
Frances, aged five years, and, with the Kingsley boy, 
they took their departure. The mother's heart swelled 
unutterably, and for years she could not describe the 
scene without tears. 

She saw the Indian throw her child over his shoulder, 
and as her long hair fell over her face, with one little 
hand she brushed it aside, and extending the other to 
her mother, with pitiful cries called for aid. The In- 
dians soon turned into the bushes ; and this was the last 
seen of little Frances. This image, no doubt, was car- 
ried by the mother to her grave. About a month after, 
the savages came again, and cruelly murdered the aged 
grandfather, and shot at the lame boy, leaving a ball in 
his leg that lie carried until his death, six years later. 
Soon after this, Mr. Slocum and a man named Tripp, 
his wife's father, while foddering cattle not far from the 
house, were shot and scalped. The forlorn woman, now 
bereft of fatlier, husband and child, and stripped of 'all 
her earthly possessions save the house that sheltered 
her, felt like fleeing from the desolated valley ; but she 
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could not, for she had a large family of helpless children 
to support, and a child was born a few months after the 
tragedies. She trusted, says a narrator, in the " God 
of Elijah, and if she was not fed by the ravens, she was 
spared by the vultures." She mourned not for the dejid, 
for they were at rest. But her lost Frances, where was 
she? The lamp of hope kept on burning, as the years 
rolled by, but no tidings of the lost one came. 

All now thought the child dead, save the hopeful 
mother, who often would say : '' I know that Frances is 
yet alive." At length the mother's heart was clieercd ; 
a woman (for many years had now passed, and Frances, 
if living, must be a full-grown woman) was found among 
the Indians, answering somewhat the description of the 
lost one. She remembered only of being carried away 
from the Susquehanna. Mrs. Slocum took her home, 
and cherished her with a mother's teiulerness. Yet the 
mysterious link of sympathy which binds the maternal 
spirit to its ofifspring was unfelt, and the bereaved mother 
was bereaved still. 

" It may be Frances, but it does not seem so. Yet the 
woman shall be ever welcome," said Mrs. Slocum. The 
foundling also felt no filial yearnings ; and, both becom- 
ing convinced that no consanguinity existed, the orphan 
returned to her Indian friends. 

As the boys grew up, and became men, they were as 
anxious as ever to learn the fate of their little fair-haired 
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sister, whom they so dearly loved, for Frances was 
so affectionate, and such a bright child. They wrote let- 
ters, they sent inquiries, they made journeys throughout 
the North-west and the Canadas. Their journeys were 
made in vain. A silence, as deep as that of the forest 
through which they wandered, hung over her fate during 
sixty years. 

The aged and almost broken-hearted mother, ever 
hoping against hope, at last went down into the grave 
mourning, and little Frances was almost forgotten. Her 
brothers had become aged men, and their grandchildren 
were playing upon the very spot whence Frances was 
taken. 

The reader, after a lapse of fifty-eight years, will ac- 
company the writer to the wilds of Indiana, to the banks 
of the Mississinewa river, about forty miles south-west of 
Fort Wayne, the home of Colonel George W. Ewing, a 
member of the noted firm of W. G. & G. W. Ewing, In- 
dian traders and fur dealers. During the winter of 1835, 
Colonel Ewing was making a business trip among the 
Miami Indians, upon their reservation on the Mississin- 
ewa, and, getting belated on his return, sought shelter 
at the cabin of Ma-con- a-quah, an aged Indian widow, 
living at the "' Deaf Man's Village." He had known her 
for many years, often having met her on the payment 
grounds, at '' the forks of the Wabash," where she re- 
ceived the annuities for herself and children. Several 
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years before, Colonel Ewing had been instrumental in 
having the amount of her annuity increased. He met 
with a cordial reception by the widow and her family, 
and was made very comfortable during his stay. The 
house was a double log cabin, without floors, and with 
immense fire-places, her neighbors having only huts 
made of bark. After having partaken of a supper of 
tender venison steaks, Indian hominy, warm corn cakes, 
and wild honey, to which a keen appetite gave an addi- 
tional zest, Ma-con-a-quah filled two pipes with kinni- 
kinic, one for her guest, the other for herself. 

Seated upon wolf- skin rugs, spread upon the earth in 
front of the fire, the two conversed for hours. Colonel 
Ewing spoke the Miami language fluently. The widow 
presented several business matters on which she desired 
his advice. The Colonel, while gazing upon his aged host- 
ess, an attentive listener, was surprised to see how light a 
color her hair was, an unusual thing among the Indians 
of pure blood. At the same moment, there flashed across 
his mind a suggestion made to him several years before, 
regarding this woman's origin, by his partner, Daniel W. 
Bearss, in their Peru trading house, where she generally 
traded, that he believed her to be a white woman. " Her 
hair," said he, " is bo very light, and her skin, under her 
clothing, is white." 

Ma-con-a-quah, usually so sedate and reticent, a strong 
characteristic of the squaw, being in a communicative 
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mood, Colonel Ewing concluded to broach the subject 
to her. *'Ma-con-a-quah, I am inclined to the belief 
that you are of white blood ; am I right? " The woman 
seemed much surprised at the question, and for a mo- 
ment gazed intently at the fire ; then, turning her face to 
her questioner, with much emotion, replied : '* Well, it 
makes no diiference now ; I am an old, broken-down 
woman, that will soon be hidden in the earth, and I may 
not live to see you again, I will tell you the great secret 
of my life, which my lips have never before imparted to 
human being, save to my husband before I married him. 
'• I am by birth a white woman. When a child of 
five years, I was carried oif by the Indians from my 
home, a little house on the banks of the Susquehanna 
river, near a fort. My father's name was Slocum; he 
always wore a broad-brimmed hat. I had three brothers 
and one sister ; one of my brothers was lame. The fam- 
ily name, the name of the river, and the image of my dis- 
tressed mother, who gazed after us until we disappeared 
in the forest, have always remained fresh in my memory. 
My captors were Delawares. The first night away from 
my mother was the most unhappy one of my life. I 
cried all night, and the boy that was made a prisoner 
with me was also in tears. My captor tried to pacify 
me, but I pushed him from me, and called him a bad In- 
dian. We w^ere hurried away to the Indian country. I 
•was kindly treated by them ; they carried me tenderly in 
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their arms when I was weary. I was adopted by an In- 
dian family, and brought up as their daughter. For 
many years we led a roving life, and I liked it; my 
greatest fear was that I might be discovered and returned 
to civilized life. I became an expert with the bow and 
arrow, and in all the employments of Indian life. Soon 
after I had reached womanhood, both my parents died. 
Then was the only time that I felt a desire to return to 
the little home on the Susquehanna ; my mind was now 
filled with the recollections of the home of my childhood. 
I was very lonely, without kindred, but not without 
friends. The Indians were always my friends, and were 
proud of their queen, as they called me ; this, no doubt, 
was because I so readily adapted myself to their habits of 
life, and was so happy with them. I then married a 
young under-chief of the nation, and we moved to the 
Ohio country. While residing there, I got possession of 
a white child, a captive, a little girl, about my age when 
I was taken. I had her a year or two, and loved her 
very much. 

^^After peace was restored between the whites and the 
Indians, one day there came to our wigwam a lone white 
woman, tired and weak, who, the moment she laid eyes 
upon my papoose, raised both arms and witli a shriek fell 
at my feet in a swoon. The child recognized its mother, 
and kissed and kissed her inanimate lips. When she re- 
vived, I placed the child in her arms. She grasped my 
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hand and pressed it to her heart, then, pointing upward, 
spoke earnestly, and while I did not understand a word 
that she said, I well knew what she meant. She went 
away very happy. But how sad was I. This scene 
brought my own mother to my mind. I thought, if liv- 
ing, how rejoiced she would have been to have had me 
restored to her. This thought did much to reconcile me 
to the loss of the child. It was not long after, that my 
husband died, and his people joined the Miamis. I ac- 
companied them, and in time married one of that tribe, 
the ' Deaf Man.' He has, as you know, been dead for 
many years." 

At the conclusion of her statement, she raised her 
right hand in a reverential manner, and said : " All this 
is as true as that there is a Great Spirit above us ! And 
now, surrounded by my children and my grandchildren, 
I am patiently waiting for the coming of the canoe that 
is to take mc across the dark river, to join my friends in 
the happy hunting grounds." 

Colonel Ewing said that the woman's earnest manner, 
coupled with the weird surroundings, made the recital 
very impressive, and, when he stretched himself upon the. 
rug, the night was far spent. 

On reaching his home, he informed his mother of the 

remarkable revelation made to him by Ma-con-a-quah. 

She made him promise to write out the woman's state- 

^ment and have it published in the Pennsylvania papers, 
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with the hope that her rehitives might read it. " And 
then," said she, '' the circumstance is a most remarkable 
one, and its narration will be read with much interest by 
all who see it." 

Soon after, Colonel Ewing wrote a statement of the 
discovery which he had made, giving the main facts as 
narrated by Ma-con-a-quah, and inclosed it to the post- 
master at Lancaster, Pa., requesting him to have it pub- 
lished in the Lancaster papers. The letter in some way 
got misplaced, and was not found until two years after, 
when it appeared in the Lancaster Intelligencer. The 
following is the letter, dated January 20, 1885 : 

" There is now living near this place, Peru, Indiana, 
among the Miami tribe of Indians, an aged white woman, 
who, a few days ago, told me that she was taken away 
from her father's house, on or near the Susquehanna 
river, when she was very young. She says that her 
father's name was Slocum ; that he wore a large, l)road- 
brimmed hat ; that they lived near a fort. She has two 
daughters living. Her husband is dead. She is old and 
feeble, and thinks she shall not live long. These consid- 
erations induced her to give the present history of her- 
self, which she never would before, fearing her friends 
would come and force her away. She has lived long and 
happily as an Indian, is very respectable and wealthy, 
sober and honest. Her name is without reproach." 
7 
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It so happened that the issue of the paper in which 
this letter was published contained an important temper- 
ance document, and a large number of extra copies were 
printed for general distribution. In a short time, one 
of these papers was placed in the hands of Joseph Slo- 
cum, of Wilkesbarre, who was the two and a half year 
old brother that was carried to the fort by the nine year 
old sister. 

Joseph Slocum immediately wrote to Colonel Ewing, 
informing him that he and his sister, four years older 
than (Frances) the lost sister, would in a few days start 
for Indiana, to meet their long lost sister. After com- 
municating the joyful news to a brother living in the 
State of Ohio, requesting him to accompany them on 
their journey (a rather difficult one, for there were no 
railroads then), the aged brother and sister, with feelings 
of joy, started upon their journey, and were joined by 
their brother on the way, just sixty years after the capt- 
ure of Frances. 

In due time they reached the town of Peru, the county 
scat of Miami county, Indiana, where they were met by 
Colonel Ewing, and he, that evening, dispatched a mes- 
sage to Ma-con-a-quah, who resided nine miles away, to 
inform her of the intended visit the following day, and 
who her visitors would be. 

The following morning, Colonel Ewing procured a con- 
veyance, and the party was soon before the door of Ma- 
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con-a-quah's cabin. On entering, tliey beheld a dark 
woman, apparently aged eighty years, dressed in all re- 
spects as the squaws dress. Her under-dress was of 
bright scarlet cloth, and she wore a mantle, with large 
sleeves, of black cloth, and moccasins on her feet. She 
also wore silver brooches and ear-rings, and bracelets on 
her bare arms. Her two daughters, fine looking women, 
were dressed much like their mother. With what a look 
of disappointment and sorrow the brothers and sister 
watched every movement, and scanned every feature and 
lineament of that bronzed and withered face, hoping to 
discover some reminder of the chubby, innocent face of 
the little Frances of six'ty years before. But not a line 
was there left, not a vestige of her civilized self was to 
be seen ; she could not even pronounce tlie simplest 
word of her native tongue. How utter was the annihila- 
tion of all that was God-like and beautiful ! '* Oh ! can 
it be possible that this is our dear, lost one ? " ex- 
claimed the sister, as her aged body swayed witli emotion. 

Joseph Slocum requested Colonel Ewing to ask her to 
show him the middle finger of her right hand. She at 
once held it up — the nail was gone ! 

"Ask her how^ she lost the nail.'' 

" My little brother pounded it off in the shop, when I 
was a very small child." 

" That is so ; it was you, Joseph, tliat did it, while you 
two, the youngest children, were playing together in 
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father's workshop. I remember the circumstance per- 
fectly well. You well remember that mother always said 
that this would be a sure test," said the sister. 

'' Colonel, ask her what was her given name." She 
could not remember. 

'^ Was it Sarah?" 

She shook her head, " No." 

'' Was it Ruth," continued Joseph. 

She again shook her head. 

" Was it Frances ? " 

She smiled, and said, ''JPA-ya" (yes). This was the 
only time that she smiled during the interview. 

Turning to the interpreter, she said: "That is the^ 
first time I have heard the name spoken in sixty years." 

Now both parties were convinced that they were 
brothers and sisters. But what a contrast! For a time 
a deep silence prevailed. The white sister wept like a 
child, and, while the big tears fell from the eyes of the 
sorrow stricken brothers, the poor Indian sister sat 
motionless and passionless. There was no throbbing, no 
fine chords in her bosom to be touched. She remained 
an indifferent spectator of the passing scene. More in- 
different even than Colonel Ewin^, for I heard him say 
that he could not suppress the tears that suflfused his 
eyes, the scene was such a pathetic one. 

The white sister at last broke the painful silence with 
the exclamation : "Ah, me ! what an aflfectionate, tender- 
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hearted child she was ; but, alas, what a change has come 
over her ! " 

What a picture for a painter the inside of that cabin 
offered! Here were the children of civilization, respect- 
able, intelligent, and wealthy, able to traverse the world, 
or remove mountains to recover their sister. There 
the child of the forest, unable to tell the day of tlie 
week — all days were alike to her — Christ and the Chris 
tian Sabbath were unknown. Neither herself nor her 
children could speak one word of English. 

The brothers and sister tried to induce Frances to 
come with her family, and again take up her residence 
upon the banks of the Susquehanna. They said that 
they should never want for any thing, for they had plenty 
for them all. 

She shook her head, saying : *' I have always lived 
with the Indians, and have ever been treated kindly by 
them ; and then, I promised my husband, when he was 
dying, that I would never leave them. Besides, I am 
very happy in the life I am leading, with my children 
and grandchildren about me, and 1 have an abundance 
for us all. I would be miserable elsewhere." And there 
they left her and hers, wild and untutored. Mysterious 
Providence ! how wonderful is the tie that can bind a 
family together with a chain so strong ! 

It was a noticeable fact, and a matter of much sur- 
prise, that during the several interviews had with her, 
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Ma-con-a-quah never made inquiry regarding her father 
or mother ; in fact, she never asked a question of any 
kind, hut promptly and intelligently answered all inter- 
rogatories. 

Subsequently, Joseph Slocum, with his married daugh- 
ter, who resided at Wilkesbarre, again made her a visit, 
remaining several days. They would drive out to see 
her; or she, accompanied by her daughters, on horse- 
back, would come to Peru, and spend the day with them. 
The Hon. Daniel W. Bearss, of Peru, provided an in- 
terpreter for these interviews. 

At last, the time for final separation came. In bid- 
ding Frances a last farewell, the two offered to kiss her. 
She coldly turned her withered cheek to them, and they 
disappeared from each other's sight forever in this world. 
Will the Christian brothers and sister and the pagan 
sister meet in heaven ? 

During the last visit, Joseph, after much persuasion, 
induced Frances to permit him to have her portrait 
painted. This was done by a fine artist, a Mr. Winter, 
residing at Logansport, Indiana. He produced a perfect 
likeness, which is now, as I am informed, in the posses- 
sion of a descendant of Joseph Slocum, living in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. 

At last, the canoe that was to take Ma-con-a-quah — 
Frances Slocum — across the turbid river, came. She 
departed for the other shore in the autumn of 1845. 
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Many friends, whites and Indians, were present to witness 
her departure. 

A few months prior to the death of Ma-con-a-quah, the 
Miami tribe of Indians had to vacate their reservation, 
under the stipulations of the treaty heUl at St. Marys, 
Ohio, in the year 1823, and were removed to a territory 
provided for them west of the Mississippi. Ma-con-a- 
quah and her descendants were permitted to remain be- 
hind, to occupy the land .given her by Congress, a short 
time previous. 

Says the historian, Lossing : '' The pathetic story of 
this woman's life was laid before Congress, and so elo- 
quently did John Quincy Adams plead her case, that he 
drew tears from the eyes of many members. Congress 
granted her a tract of land a mile square, to be held in 
perpetuity by her descendants," who are residing upon it 
at the present day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE STORY OF JAMES THOMPSON AND MARGARET YOUNG, 
BETROTHED LOVERS, WHO WERE CAPTURED BY A BAND 
OF INDIANS, WHILE ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH. 



The following narrative was toM by the daughter of a 
soldier of the Revolution, an old lady who knew the par- 
ties well, and was conversant with all the facts. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, there lived on 
a farm in Union county, Pennsylvania, a young man 
named James Thompson, aged twenty years ; and, on an 
adjoining farm, there lived a Miss Margaret Young, aged 
seventeen years. The two were betrothed lovers. One 
Sabbath morning, in the month of March, while the two, 
hand in hand, were passing through a strip of woods, on 
their way to church, they were surprised by a straggling 
band of Indians, five in number, who made them prison- 
ers, and hurried away toward the Indian country. 

* 

Thompson, who was stout, active, and shrewd, and fear- 
less as a lion, at once determined upon rescuing his 
sweetheart. 

The prisoners, for two days, traveled along, apparently 
contented with their lot. Young Thompson was doing 
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all in his power to cheer his disconsolate companion, 
assuring her that all would come out right in the end. 

One night, while the Indians were asleep — each with 
his rifle, tomahawk and scalping-knife wrapped with 
himself in his blanket — Thompson, who had found a 
stone weighing about two pounds, and secreted it about" 
his person, arose to his knees, and with his left hand felt 
for the temple of the Indian by his side. His intention 
was to kill one ; and, having secured his tomahawk, he 
thought that he could dispatch the rest successively as 
they arose. The darkness of the night, however, frus- 
trated his plan; for, not being able to see, he did no 
serious injury. The Indian bounded up with a fierce 
yell, which awoke the others, and springing upon the 
young man — who had thrown his stone as far into the 
darkness as possible — would have put an end to his 
existence, had not the rest interfered and secured 
Thompson. The savage accused him of endeavoring to kill 
him — while Thompson declared that he had only struck 
him with his fist while dreaming; and, nothing appearing 
to cause them to doubt his word, they were highly 
amused at the idea of an Indian making so terrible an 
outcry about any stroke a paleface could make with his 
fist, and a boy at that. The Indian, however, although 
he had not an ocular, had certainly a very feeling dem- 
onstration that something weightier than a hand had been! 
9 
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used — ^but was shamed into silence by the laugh raiaed 
at his expense. During the altercation, Margaret lay 
trembling with fear, lest the savages might murder 
James. Our prisoners were taken up the Susquehanna, 
crossed the river in a canoe, and proceeded up " Loyal- 
sock creek." The young people were now not allowed 
to converse together. The Indians evidently feared that 
Thompson was contemplating an escape. And Margaret, 
fearing that harm would befall James, advised him to try 
and gain his liberty. This he declined to do unless she 
would agree to accompany him ; but she overruled him, 
declaring that, even did she now escape, she would not 
be able to reach home ; and that she had no fears but 
that she would get along all right ; that a kind Provi- 
dence would protect her. For five nights Thompson was 
laid upon his back, with his arms extended and tied to 
stakes. On the seventh evening, near the mouth of 
Towanda creek, the Indians directed Thompson and his 
companion, as usual, to kindle a fire for themselves, 
while they built another. By this means he had an 
opportunity of communicating his intention of leaving 
that evening, declaring that he would not leave her was 
it not for the hope of being able, sooner or later, to rescue 
or ransom her. lie kissed her hand, and, bidding her 
farewell, commenced gathering the dry sticks which were 
strewn round ; he went further and further from the 
circle, throwing each stick, as he found it, toward the 
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fire, and then wandering slowly, though not uncon- 
sciously, still further for the next, until he had gone as 
far as he could without exciting suspicion ; then, waving 
his hand to Margaret, who was watching him, trembling 
with apprehension, he precipitately fled, and in a moment 
was lost to sight. The Indians were soon in pursuit, but 
were unable to overtake him, and the trees were so 
numerous that his pursuers could not get a chance to fire 
at him. Being young and supple, he was soon beyond 
their reach. How Margaret's heart leaped with joy, 
when she beheld the savages returning without him ! 

Thompson was obliged to travel principally at night ; 
and in going down *'Loyalsock creek," he frequently 
came upon Indian encampments, when he had either to 
wade- the stream, or cross the slippery mountains to 
avoid them. Sometimes he came to places where they 
had encamped. The bones of deer, etc., which he found at 
these places, he broke open and sucked the marrow from. 
This, with the few roots he could find, was all the food 
he was able to procure. Once, when almost overcome 
with fatigue and loss of sleep, he thought of getting into 
a hollow tree to rest ; but this would not do, for where he 
could get in, a wild animal might also get, and, although 
naturally possessed of great courage, he did not wish to 
be attacked in that manner without some means of de- 
fense. In this way he reached the Susquehanna, where 
he found the canoe as they had left it. He entered it 
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and descended the river, but fatigue and want of nourish- 
ment had so overcome him that he was unable to rise 
when he reached Fort Freeland, and he lay in the canoe 
until discovered by the inhabitants, who took him ashore ; 
and by careful treatment, he was restored to health. 

The Indians, meantime, pursued their course, taking 
Miss Young with them, to the neighborhood of Montreal, 
in Canada. She had frequently understood them to 
lament the loss of Thompson. As he was a fine, active 
young man, they were keeping him as a subject upon 
which to exercise their cruelty. Miss Young was given 
to an old squaw, who wished to make her work sufficiently 
to maintain them both ; but an old colored man advised 
her to work as little as possible — and what she did do to 
do as badly as she could. " For," said he, '' if you work 
well, she will keep you as a slave. Be lazy, and do your 
work wrong, and she will get tired of you and sell you to 
the whites." Poor young girl ! so far from her home and 
friends, she was grateful for the advice which even an 
old colored man gave. She acted her part well ; for 
when the corn was ready for hoeing, she would cut up the 
corn and dress a weed in its stead. The old squaw 
thought she was too stupid ever to learn; for, notwith- 
standing all the pains she had taken to teach her, she 
was still as awkward and ignorant as ever ; and thinking 
her a useless burden, sont her to Montreal, according to 
lier wish, and sold her. Her purchaser was a man of 
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some distinction, of the name of Young, who, when he 
discovered her name, began to trace relationship, and 
found they actually were cousins. This was a happy dis- 
covery. She lived almost as contentedly in her cousin's 
family as in her father's house. 

During this time, several young men who had become 
enamored of her, for she was handsome and graceful, de- 
sired to pay her attention ; but she declined their over- 
tures ; for her love for James Thompson was an enduring 
love, and, although they might never meet to consum- 
mate their pledge of marriage, she would remain true to 
her troth. She had often written to James, and other 
friends, but never had received an answer to any of her 
letters. During her long absence she had not heard a 
word from home. Some time after the conclusion of the 
war, Margaret became very anxious to return to lier 
friends in the United States. She finally did return ; and 
what joy did her presence bring, for all liad thouglit slic 
was in her grave, save James Thompson, who ahvays 
claimed that Margaret was yet in the land of the livinir 
and that they would meet some day. He had made 
many journeys in search of her, had written many letters 
of inquiry, but all to no purpose ; still he had an abiding 
faith that they would yet become man and wife. But 
this hope, now so near its realization, was blasted ; Mar- 
garet Young sickened and died soon after reaching her 
home. 
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James Thompson never married ; being a zealous pa- 
triot, he took part in many of the battles for freedom ; in 
one of which he was crippled for life, and for many years 
received a pension from the Government. He died about 
the year 1838. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE HEROIC ACTION OF MISS ELIZAIJKTH ZANE. 



GALLANT DEFENSE OF FORT IlEXRY — 8IMOX GIRTY, THE Ol'TLAW. 



" Fort Henry/' a small palisade fort, erected in the 
year 1776 as a place of refuge for the • settlers, was 
named in honor of the great Virginia orator, Patrick 
Henry, whose eloquent appeals nerved the soldiers of the 
Revolution to heroic deeds. His soul-stirring utterance : 
" Give me liberty, or give me death," that so fired the 
hearts of his compatriots, will find response in the heart 
of the true patriot of every land. 

This fort stood upon the site now occupied by the city 
of Wheeling, West Virginia, and was surrounded by a 
number of log cabins — homes of the settlers. 

On the morning of the first of September, 1777, a 
scout appeared at the fort, announcing the near approach 
of the much dreaded Simon Girty, with a large band of 
his bloodthirsty followers. Having, the night before, re- 
ceived an intimation of danger from an Indian raid, the 
families of the settlers had been removed to the fort. 

The fort at this time was but lightly garrisoned, a por- 
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tion of its forces having been sent to re-inforce posts that 
were more exposed, they being in no apprehension of 
danger fron^ British or Indian foes. The fort was in 
charge of Colonel Sheppard. 

The dwelling of Colonel Ebenezer Zane stood about 
sixty yards distant from the palisade. In this building 
was stored supplies of various kinds, which it was very 
desirable to preserve; and, the building occupying a 
favorable position to aid in resisting the attack, it was 
decided to make the defense from both points. In the 
dwelling, wheji the attack was made, there were but 
eight persons, four men and four women, including the 
negro cook and his wife. 

The first attack was made upon a reconnoitering part] 
under command of Captain Mason. The Indians wer^*- -e 
ambushed a short distance from the fort, and fell upor^ .^u 
the little band without a moment's warning. More thi m _jw 
one-half of them perished. Captain Ogle, with twel\^ ve 
men, hurried out to the assistance of Mason, and on?^ _uly 
four of his men ever returned — they were ruthless-^^/y 

butchered by bullet and tomahawk. The garrison w as 

now reduced to a mere handful of determined defenden^s, 
mostly young men. They numbered about twelve — wS! th 
the brave Colonel Sheppard, and Ebenezer and SiTlas 
Zane, at their head. The women and children were hud- 
dled together inside the pickets, overwhelmed with grief 
and fear ; for all hope for the safety of the fort now seeinod 
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lost. At this critical moment, Simon Girty appeared 
with a white flag, and demanded the unconditional sur- 
render of the fort. Although the besiegers outnumbered 
the besieged, forty-fold — the Indians numbered over 
three hundred — the beleagured garrison resolved to re- 
sist, for they well knew what their fate would be if they 
fell into the hands of the treacherous fiend Girty. Col- 
onel Sheppard promptly told the scoundrel that the fort 
should never be surrendered to Idm^ nor to any other 
man, while there was a person left to defend it. 

Girty became enraged, and ordered an attack. " Girty," 

Says the historian, Lossing, " was the offspring of crime. 

flis father was a settler in Pennsylvania, an outlaw and 

^ sot; and his mother was a disgrace to her sex." 

Simon, with his two brothers, when youths, were capt- 

Vired by the Indians. His brother James was adopted l)y 

"fclie Delawares, and became the fiercest savage of the 

"tribe. Simon was adopted by the Scnecas, became a 

^reat hunter, and finally a powerful leader among the 

Undians, exercising his innate wickedness to the fullest 

extent, and declaring eternal enmity toward his own 

3race. For twenty years the name of Simon Girty was a 

terror to the settlers of the North-west. lie was as 

bloodthirsty and unrelenting as a tiger, excelling the 

savages in the cruelty he inflicted upon those who fell 

into his clutches — male and female, old age and helpless 

infancy, suff"ered alike, 
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The besiegers, for several hours, kept up an ineffectual 
fire against the fort and dwelling, from the cabins, in 
which they were sheltered. Whenever a red-skm showed 
himself, the never-failing rifle of the sharp-shooter was 
sure to bring him down. Several times the Indians 
advanced upon the gate of the palisade, hoping to be 
able to force it, but each time were compelled to retreat 
under a galling fire. The few men in the fort were 
enabled to keep up a constant firing, for the women 
molded the bullets, and loaded the guns, as fast as they 
could be used. 

Night coming on, the firing ceased. Quiet now reigned, 
and the darkness became intense. About midnight, the 
attention of the negro cook, Sam, was attracted by ati 
small streak of light^that found its way through a crevios-e 
in the kitchen wall from the outside. An investigaticr^tv 
revealed an Indian with a lighted brand endeavoring io 
set fire to the kitchen. Sam, w^atching his chance, sen'^fc a 
bullet through his red hide. 

Early the following morning, the Indians renewed ^K;he 
attack with much vigor. Having procured a holL ow 
maple log, they converted it into a cannon, bindin^^ it 
around solidly with chains, obtained from the houses*- ot 
the settlers. After placing a heavy charge of pow^deM:^ in 
it, and filling it to the muzzle with cannon-balls, G^m^jpt- 
ured the day before from a flat-boat that was passing 
down the river from Pittsburg, in great triumph tbej 
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conveyed it to within sixty or seventy yards of the fort, 
and pointed it at the gate. Then, with shouts of exulta- 
tion, which meant, " We've got you now," they touched 
it off. To their utter amazement and consternation, the 
log burst into a thousand fragments, flying in every 
direction, and killing and wounding several of their own 
number. During all this time, the riflemen in the fort 
and dwelling were picking them off at a rapid rate, and 
when the smoke from the explosion had cleared away, the 
ground was found strewn with dead savages. 

The disaster, and the disappointment arising from it, 
so exasperated the Indians, that they madly threw them- 
selves against the gate, with heavy battering-rams made 
of logs, determined to force an entrance. Above the din 
and confusion, the voice of Girty was heard urging the 
savages on, but he was nowhere to be seen, being shielded 
from the deadly rifles of the patriots in the fort, whom 
he well knew would rejoice to get a shot at him. The 
constant fire poured upon the savages from the fort and 
dwelling, forced them to again retire. 

At this juncture, it was discovered that the supply of 
powder in the fort was about exhausted. Ebenezer Zane 
•remembered that he had a keg stowed away in his house; 
but how was it to be obtained ? Whoever ventured to 
procure it was almost certain to be cut down by the 
"bullets of the Indians, who were so near, and always on 
the alert. Only one man could be spared for the service 
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from the defense of the fort. Colonel Sheppard, not 
being willing to order any one to the duty, asked for a 
volunteer. Every man present eagerly offered to under- 
take the hazardous duty, and while they were contending 
for the honor, it was feared that, before the question was 
settled, and the powder obtained, the savages would 
renew the attack. At this moment Elizabeth Zane — or 
Patty, as she was usually called — a young girl just 
returned home from school in Philadelphia, but little 
accustomed to the horrors of border warfare, came for- 
ward and asked to be permitted to go for the powder, 
alleging as a reason for her going, that not a man could 
be spared from the defense of the fort. "Whoever 
undertakes the duty will be in great danger of being 
killed, or seriously wounded ; and if I fall I will not be 
missed in the defense of the fort. But I have no fears 
for the result; God will protect me." 

So earnest was the appeal of the young heroine, that 
consent was reluctantly given. There was no time to 
lose ; kneeling for a moment in prayer, she arose with a 
smile upon her beautiful face, saying, " I am ready." 
The gate was thrown open, she sallied forth, and soon 
cleared the space between the fort and her brother's 
house, which she reached in safety. Not a shot was fired 
at her. Such action on tho part of the savages could not 
be accounted for, unless the movement was so sudden 
and rapid that they had not time to realize the situation ; 
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and then it was only "a squaw." A table-cloth, con- 
taining the contents of the keg of powder, was hurriedly 
fastened about her waist, and she started on her return 
trip, running with the fleetness of a fawn toward the 
fort ; her long glossy curls floating back from her bare 
head, upon which the mild rays of the early autumn sun 
fell so cheeringly. The wary savages, who were watch- 
ing her movements, now sent a volley of bullets after 
her ; but not one of them touched her. The noble girl 
entered the fort in safety, with her valuable prize. A 
prolonged shout of welcome greeted her, and every man, 
inspired by her heroism, resolved to repulse the foe, or 
die in the attempt. 

During the following night, Colonel Swearingen and 
fourteen men arrived, and fought their way into the fort, 
without losing a man. And at daylight, Major McCul- 
loch arrived, with forty mounted men. His followers 
entered the inclosure in safety ; but he, becoming sepa- 
rated from them, was obliged to flee to the open country. 
and narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
savages, who thirsted for his blood, for ho was one of 
their most determined enemies. Girty entcrtaincl a 
bitter hatred for him, and yearned to subject hira to t>e 
keenest of his tortures. 

After this increase to the forces of the garrison, Girty 
and his followers abandoned all hope of capturing the 
fort; and, after setting fire to the houses and fences 
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outside the pickets, aiid killing the stock belonging to 
the settlers, they raised the siege, and withdrew to the 
wilderness. 

Elizabeth Zane lived to be a very old woman, beloved 
and respected by all who knew her. She resided on the 
banks of the Ohio river, near the scene of her daring 
exploit. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A REMINISCENCE OP REVOLUTIONARY DAYS IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA THE PERILOUS MISSION PERFORMED BY MISS EMILY 

GEIGER. 



General Greene, during his South Carolina campaign, 
in the year 1781, in the month of June, besieged the 
British fort ** Ninety-Six," then in command of General 
Cruger, an able oflScer. After many days of hard fight- 
ing and shrewd maneuvering on the part of General 
Greene, assisted by the gallant Polish patriot. Colonel 
Kosciusko, as the besieged were about to surrender, 
Greene was notified of the near approach of Lord Raw- 
don, with a large body of troops, to re-inforce Cruger. 
This force was made up principally of troops just arrived 
from Ireland, numbering over two thousand, which had 
landed at Charleston, and, after a forced march of four- 
teen days, were near at hand ; of whicli fact General 
Cruger had also been informed the day previous, in the 
following manner : 

A countryman was seen riding leisurely along the 
American lines, talking familiarly with the officers and 
soldiers, with whom he apparently was in sym-pathy. It 
was a circumstance of too common occurrence to excite 
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suspicion. At last, on reaching a point directly oppo- 
site, and in sight of the fort, the fellow put spurs to his 
horse, holding aloft a letter. This bearer of dispatches 
from Lord Rawdon, announcing his near approach with 
re-inforcements, was received with great joy, and nerved 
the garrison to renewed efforts of resistance. 

General Greene was compelled, reluctantly, to raise 
the siege, and make a hasty retreat. 

Rawdon, on reaching '' Ninety-Six," after a brief rest, 
took up his line of march to overtake Greene, determined 
to capture him and all of the American forces in that re- 
gion. After reaching the banks of the Ennoree, he 
found that further pursuit of Greene would be useless, 
and, with his worn-out troops, returned to " Ninety-JSix.'* 
Greene, on learning of Rawdon's retrograde movement, 
halted, and at once ordered Colonel Lee to follow the 
enemy with his corps, for the purpose of watching their 
movements. Lee soon learned that Rawdon intended to 
abandon '' Ninety-Six," and join Colonel Stewart, whom 
he had ordered to advance from Charleston to Friday's 
Ferry, at Gramby. Cruger, with his garrison, was to 
march directly to Orangeburg. 

While Rawdon was making ready to abandon the up- 
per country, a letter from Colonel Belfour, at Charleston, 
to Rawdon, in which he informed Rawdon tliat he had 
recalled Stewart, while on his march to Friday's Ferry, 
was intercepted by Sumter. 
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This letter was sent to General Greene, who immedi- 
ately prepared to pursue Rawdon with all his forces, and, 
to that end, sent Lee to the front of the British army, be- 
fore they should reach Friday's Ferry ; he also prepared 
a dispatch to be sent to Generals Marion and Sumter, 
who were then at a point between the Santee and Edisto 
rivers, ordering them to do the same. On calling for a 
volunteer to take the message, his men seemed reluctant 
to undertake a trip so full of peril. The journey would 
occupy two days and a night, hard travel, and the 
country to be traversed was filled with British spies and 
sympathizers. 

Thus matters stood, when Miss Emily Geiger, a hand- 
some, intelligent girl, aged about seventeen years, the 
daughter of a patriotic German planter, visiting in the 
vicinity of General Greene's army, having learned the 
situation, at once ordered out her horse, said to be the 
fleetest animal in the district, and, after a hasty prepara- 
tion, without communicating her purpose to any one, 
mounted her steed, and presented herself at General 
Greene's head-quarters. She asked that she might be 
made the bearer of his dispatches, informing him who 
she was (the General knew her father, and had seen her 
at her home), and asserting that she could reach the point 
of destination much sooner than could any other person, 
as her horse was very fleet-footed, and was possessed of 
10 
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great endurance. " If you trust me, sir ; I will guaran- 
tee you that I shall baflSe pursuit, or any interruption 
that I may meet with on the way, and am ready to start 
as soon as you give the word." 

The general was so favorably impressed with the daring 
spirit she exhibited, that he at once consented. The 
letter was read to her, so that if she should lose it, or be 
compelled to destroy it, she would be able to communi- 
cate its contents. 

During all this time she remained seated in the saddle, 
patting the neck of her restless horse, that seemed as 
anxious to be oflF as was its intrepid rider. Bidding the 
general good day, with a smile, and flourish of her whip, 
Emily Geiger sped away upon her hazardous mission.- 
It was then about ten o'clock in the morning. She 
pressed on at a very rapid rate of speed, except when in 
danger of being observed, when she would assume an or- 
dinary traveling gait, often slowing up to talk familiarly 
with those she would overtake on the way. Continuing 
on until midnight, she reached the edge of a marsh, 
where the grass was fresh and green. Here she stopped 
for an hour^ to let her horse feed and rest, and to rest her- 
self as well. It was a beautiful moonlight night. The 
dismal howling of wolves greeted her from every direc- 
tion. At the end of the hour, she again mounted her 
horse and hurried on. 

The following day, in the afternoon, while passing 
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through a deep woods, in a low, swampy tract of country, 
intently engaged in guiding the horse through the had 
road, she was startled by the command to halt, given in 
a loud, rough voice. On looking in the direction from' 
which the command came, she was confronted by a man 
with a gun partly raised, who reiterated " the order, while 
two companions, seated upon a log near him, held their 
guns ready to use them if necessary. These men were 
British scouts. The undaunted girl at once turned her 
horse and rode up to the party, and, in a firm voice, 
asked why she had thus been halted. They frankly in 
formed her, that they believed her to be a messenger from 
Greene's army. With proper delicacy, they escorted her 
to a dwelling near by, to be searched by the matron, 
whom they found temporarily absent. Her captors, 
whom, she observed, were watching every movement 
that she made, now confined her in a room, until the re- 
turn of the matron. No sooner was she left alone, than 
she tore the letter into fragments, and, piece by piece, 
chewed and swallowed them, eating up the entire letter. 

On the return of the matron, she made a careful search 
of her person, but found nothing. The girl's ease of 
manner, and the perfect unconcern exhibited by her, 
completely deceived them. With many apologies for the 
detention, she was sent upon her way rejoicing; and in 
due time reached General Sumter's camp, and com- 
municated General Greene's message. In a short time 
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thereafter, Rawdon and his forces were flying before the 
Americans. 

Emily Geiger afterward married Mr. Shurwits, a 
wealthy planter, living on the Congaree. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR OP 1812. 



BEBECCA AND ABIGAIL BATES, TWO YOUNG GIRLS, SAVE THE TOWN OP 
SCITUATE, MASSACHUSETTS — POUR ENGLISH CREWS FRIGHTENED AWAY 
BY THEIR FIFE AND DRUM. 



In presenting this interesting incident to the reader, 
the author has adopted the narrative written by one 
who knew the patriotic sisters well. It was written 
on the death of Abigail, whose obsequies occurred from 
her late home on Willow Street, Scituate, March 20, 
1886; her age was 88 years. She was borne to the 
grave by veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, a 
large number of whom were in attendance, dressed in 
their uniforms, wishing to do honor to the deceased 
patriot. Rebecca died December 13, 1881 ; in her eighty- 
ninth year. Her tombstone says : 

" She lived beloved, 
And died lamented. 
A heroine of 1812." 

The war of 1812 was between the United States and 
Great Britain. One of the principal causes that led to 
this war was the impressment of American seamen into 
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the British service. British cruisers were continually 
overhauling American vessels, and carrying away portions 
of their crews, in defiance of the protests and demands 
of our government. At last Congress, on the 18th day 
of June, 1812, declared war against the English. 

The United States, after an interval of nearly thirty 
years, were again forced into a deadly contest with the 
country from which they had their origin, and to vindi- 
cate their rights, as was the case in the first contest, the 
war of the Revolution. This desperate struggle continued 
for two years and a half. On the 24th of December, 
1814, terms of peace were agreed upon, and the war de- 
clared off, by a commission composed of representatives 
from both countries, then in session in the city of Ghent, 
Belgium. There was no telegraph and no ocean steam- 
ers in those days, hence, the knowledge that the difiicul- 
ties had been settled was not received in this country 
until late in February, two months after. In the in- 
terim, the war continued in all its fury. The battle of 
New Orleans, that made General Jackson famous, one of 
the greatest battles of the war, was fought fifteen days 
after the treaty of peace was signed. 

The story of the "army of two" was in effect that, 
about 9 o'clock one morning, in the month of August, 
1812, a ship appeared off the village of Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts. It was a British war-ship. What would she 
do ? Would she tack about in the bay and pick up strange 
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coasters as prizes, or would she land soldiers to burn the 
town ? In either case there would be trouble enou^ijh. 
Those were sad days in 1812. The sight of a British 
war- ship in Boston bay was not pleasant. We had no 
monitor to fight the enemy. The good people in the lit- 
tle village of Scituate harbor were in great distress over 
the strange ship that* had appeared at the mouth of the 
harbor. 

The town was a great fishing place in those days, and 
the harbor was full of smacks and boats of all kinds. 
The British soldiers could have easily entered the harbor 
and burned up every thing. There were men enough to 
make a good fight, but they were poorly armed and had 
nothing but fowling-pieces and shot-guns. The tide was 
down during the morning, so that there was no danger 
for a few hours, and all the people went out on the cliffs 
and beaches to watch the great ship and to see what 
would happen next. 

On the end of the low, sandy spit that forms one side 
of the harbor, stood the little white tower known as the 
Scituate light. In the house behind the lighthouse lived 
the keeper, Jared Bates, and his family, consisting of 
himself, wife, and several boys and girls. At the time 
the ship appeared the keeper was away, and there was 
no one at home save Mrs. Bates, the eldest daughter, Re- 
becca, then about seventeen years old, and Abigail, then 
about fifteen years of age, and two of the little boys. 
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Rebecca had discovered the ship while she was up in the 
lighthouse tower polishing the reflector. She at once de- 
scended the steep stairs and sent the two little boys oflF 
to the village to give the alarm. 

For an hour or two the ship tacked, and stood oflF to 
sea, then tacked again, and made for the shore. Men, 
women, and children watched the ship with anxious in- 
terest. The tide turned and began to flow into the har- 
bor. The boats aground and on the flats floated, and 
those in deep water were swimming around their moor- 
ings. Now, the soldiers would probably land. If the 
people meant to save any thing it was time to be stirring. 
Boats were hastily put out from the wharf, and such 
clothing, nets, and other valuables as could be handled 
were brought ashore, loaded into hay-carts and carried 
away. It was of no use to resist. The soldiers, of 
course, were armed, and if the people made a stand 
among the houses, that would not prevent the enemy 
from destroying the shipping in the harbor. 

As the tide spread out over the sandy flats it filled the 
harbor, so that, instead of a small channel, it became a 
wide and beautiful bay. The day was fine, and there was 
a gentle breeze rippling the water and making it sparkle 
in the sun. About two o'clock, the tide reached high- 
water mark, and, to the dismay of the people, the ship 
let go her anchors, swung her yards round, and lay quiet 
about a half mile from the first clifi". They were going 
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to land to burn the town. With their spy-glasses the 
people could see the boats lowered to take the soldiers 
ashore. 

Then there was confusion and uproar. Every horse 
in the village was put into some kind of a team, and the 
women and children were hurried off to the woods behind 
the town. The men would stay and offer as brave re- 
sistance as possible. Their guns were light and poor, but 
they could use the old fish house as a fort, and, perhaps, 
make a brave fight of it. If worse came to worse they 
could at last retreat, and take the shelter of the woods. 
It was a splendid sight — five large boats manned by sail- 
ors, and filled with soldiers in gay red coats. How their 
guns glittered in the sun ! The oars all moved together 
in regular order, and the officers in their fine uniforms 
stood up to direct the expedition. It was a courageous 
company, coming with a war-ship and cannon to fight 
helpless fishermen. So Rebecca and Abigail Bates 
thought, as they stood up in the lighthouse tower looking 
down on the procession of boats as it passed the point 
and entered the harbor. 

" Oh, if I were only a man ! " cried Rebecca. 

" What could you do ? See what a lot of them, and 
look at their guns ! " 

" I don't care. I'd fight. I'd use father's old gun — 
any thing. Think of uncle's new boat, and the sloop." 
11 
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" Yes, and all the boats." 
at's too bad, isn't it?'' 

" Yes ; and to think that we must sit here and see it 
all, iind not lift a finger to help." 

" Do you think there will be a fight ? " 

" I do n't know. Uncle and father are in the village 
and they will do all they can." 

" See how still it is in the town. There's not a man 
to be seen." 

" Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers get nearer. 
Then we '11 hear the shots and the drum." 

" The drum ! How can they ! It 's here. Father 
brought it home to mend last night." 

" Did he ? Oh ! then let 's— " 

" The first boat has reached the sloop. Oh ! oh ! They 
are going to burn her." 

"It's too bad! too—" 

" Where is the drum ? " 

"It's in the kitchen." 

" I ve a great mind to go down and beat it ! " 

" What good would that do? " 

" Scare 'em." | 

" They '11 see it was only two girls, and they would 
laugh, and go on burning just the same." 

"No. We could hide behind the sand hills and the 
bushes. Come, let 's — " 

" Oh, oh, look ! the sloop 's on fire." 
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Come, I can 't stay and see it any more. The cow- 
ardly British, to burn the boats. Why do n't they go up 
to the town and fight like — '* 

" Come, let us get the drum'. It '11 do no harm ; and 
perhaps — " 

"Well, let's. There's the fife, too; we might take 
that with us." 

" Yes ; and we '11—" 

No time for further talk. Down to the steps of the 
tower rushed the two patriots, bent on doing what they 
could for the country. They burst into the kitchen like 
a whirlwind, with rosy cheeks and flying hair. Mrs. 
Bates sat sorrowfully gazing out of the wijidow at the 
scene of destruction going on in the harbor, and praying 
for her country, and that the dreadful war might soon be 
over. She could not help. Sons and husbands were 
shouldering their old guns in the town, and there was 
nothing for her to do but watch and wait and pray. 
Not so the two girls. They meant to do something, and, 
in the fever of the excitement, they got the drum, and 
took the cracked fife from the bureau drawer. Mrs. 
Bates, intent on the scene outside, did not heed them, 
and they slipped out by the door unnoticed. 

They must be careful, or the soldiers would see them. 
They went round back of the house to the north, and to- 
ward the outside beach, then returned and ploughed 
through the deep sand just above the high-water mark. 
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They must keep out of sight of the boats, and of the ship 
also. Luckily, she was anchored to the south of the 
light, and, as the beach curved to the west, they soon left 
her out of sight. They then took to the water side, and, 
with the drum tied up in a shawl, they ran as fast as they 
could toward the mainland. Presently thev reached the 
low heaps of sand, that showed where the spit joined the 
field and woods. 

Panting and excited, they tightened the drum and 
tried the fife softly. 

" You take the fife, Rebecca (Rebecca had learned to 
play * Yankee Doodle ' upon the fife, and Abigail could I 
handle the ^drumstick quite well), and I'll drum. We 
must march along the shore toward the light." 

"Won't they see us?" 

" No ; we '11 walk next to the water, on the outside 
beach." 

" Oh, yes ; and they '11 think it soldiers going down 
to the point, to kill 'em ofi*." 

" Just so. Come, begin ! One, two, three ! " 

Drum ! drum ! drum ! 

Squeak ! squeak ! squeak ! 

" Forward — march ! " 

"Ha! ha!'' 

The fife stopped. 

" Do n't laugh. You '11 spoil every thing; and I can't 
pucker my lips." 
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Drum ! drum ! drum ! drum ! 

Squeak ! squeak ! squeak ! 

The men in town heard it, and were amazed beyond 
measure. Had the soldiers arrived from Boston ? What 
did it mean ? Who were coming ? 

Louder and louder on the breeze came the roll of the 
sturdy drum and the sound of the brave fife. The sol- 
diers in the boat heard the noise, and paused in their 
work of destruction. The officers ordered every body 
into the boats in the greatest haste. The people are 
rising ! They are coming down to the point with cannon 
to head them oflF. They would be all captured, and per- 
haps hung, by the dreaded Americans. 

How the drum rolled ! The fife changed its tune. It 
played " Yankee Doodle " — the horrid tune ! Hark ! the 
men were cheering in town ; there were thousands of 
them in the woods along the shore ! 

In grim silence marched the two girls — plodding over 
the sharp stones, splashing through the puddles — Abigail 
beating the old drum with might and main, Rebecca 
blowing the fife with shrill determination. How the 
British scrambled into their boats ! 

One of the brave officers was nearly left behind on the 
burning sloop. Another fell overboard, and wet his 
clothes, in his haste to escape from the American army 
marching down the beach — a thousand strong ! How the 
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sailors pulled! No fancy rowing now, but 'desperate 
haste to get out of the place and escape to their ship. 

How the people yelled and cheered on shore ! Fifty 
men or more jumped into boats to prepare for the chase. 
Ringing shots began to crack over the water. 

Loud and louder rolled the terrible drum. Sharp and 
clear rang out the cruel fife. 

Nearly exhausted, half dead with fatigue, the girls 
toiled on — tearful, laughing, ready to drop on the wet 
sand, and still beating and blowing with fiery courage. 
The boat passed swiftly out of the harbor on the out- 
going tide. The fishermen came up with the burning 
boats. Part stopped to put out the fires, and the rest 
pursued the enemy with such shots as they could get at 
her. In the midst of it all the sun went down. 

The redcoats did not return a shot. They expected 
every minute to see one thousand men open upon them, 
at short range, from the beach, and they reserved their 
powder. Out of the harbor they went in confusion and 
dismay. The ship weighed anchor and ran out her big 
guns, but did not fire a shot. Darkness fell down on the 
scene as the boats reached the ships. Then she sent a 
round shot toward the light. It fell short, and threw a 
great fountain of white water into the air. 

The girls saw it, and dropped their drum and fife, sat 
down on the bench, and laughed till they cried. That 
night the ship sailed away. The great American army 



L 
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of two had arrived, and she thought it wise to retreat in 
time. 

Rebecca died at her residence on Willow street, on 
Tuesday, December 13, 1881, in her eighty-ninth year. 
During her last years, though old and feeble in body, 
she was brave in spirit and strong in patriotism. The 
two sisters were wont to be described in autograph notes, 
which they sold to visitors, as '* the American army of 
two in the war of 1812." 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



CAPTIVITY OF BETSEY AND FRANCES CALLOWAY, AND 

JEMIMA BOONE. 



Boonesborough, the home of the renowned backwoods- 
man, Daniel Boone, and his brother, Squire Boone, was 
protected by a strong palisade, fort, with block-houses, 
designed and erected by Daniel Boone. It was regarded 
as the Gibraltar of Indian warfare at that time. On ac- 
count of the great protection afforded by this fortifica- 
tion, many emigrants settled there. The country sur- 
rounding Boonesborough was all that could be desired by 
man. It was not a matter of surprise then, that this set- 
lement soon became one of the largest and mosi; impor- 
tant within the borders of what was known as the " dar 
and bloody ground." 

The Indians, being fully aware of the strength of thi: 
fort, and the character of its defenders, kept at a re 
spcctful distance. For a long time, not an Indian ha 
been seen in that vicinity. A feeling of perfect safet 
prevailed. The people went about their business, an W 
the children wandered around as freely, as if a foe ha^ <l 
never existed. But at last a day came which show^ii 
them how misplaced was this confidence. 




Boone's Block House. 



_£ 
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The following narrative is related by the historical 
■writer, Peck, who received the facts from one of the par- 
ties connected with the occurrence. 

" On the fourteenth of July, 1776, Betsey Calloway, 
her sister Frances, and Jemima Boone, a daughter of 
Daniel Boone, the two last about sixteen years old, care^ 
lessly crossed the river, opposite Boonesborough, in a 
canoe, at a late hour in the afternoon. The trees and 
shrubs on the opposite bank were thick, and came down 
to the water's edge. The girls, unconscious of danger, 
were playing and splashing the water with their paddles, 
until the canoe, floating with the current, drifted near 
the shore. Five stout Indians lay there concealed ; one 
of them, noiseless and stealthy as a serpent, crawled 
down the bank until he reached the rope that hung from 
the bow of the canoe, and turned its course up the 
stream, in a direction to be hidden from the view of the 
fort. The loud shrieks of the captured girls were heard, 
but too late for their rescue. 

" The canoe, their only means of crossing, was on the 
opposite shore, and none dared to risk the chance of 
swimming the river, under the impression that a large 
body of savages was concealed in the woods. Boone and 
Calloway were both absent, and night came on before ar 
rangemeftts could be made for their pursuit. Next 
morning, by daylight, we were on the track, and found 
they had prevented our following by walking some dis- 
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tance apart through the thickest >canes they could find. 
We observed their course, and on which side they left 
their sign, and traveled upward of thirty miles. We then 
imagined they would be less cautious in traveling, and 
made a turn in order to cross their trace, and had gone 
but a few miles, when we found their tracks in a buffalo 
path. We pursued and overtook them after going about 
ten miles, as they were kindling a fire to cook. 

" Our study had been more to get the prisoners with- 
out giving the savages time to murder them, after they 
discovered us, than to kill them. We discovered each 
other nearly at the same time. Four of us fired, and all 
of us rushed on them, which prevented them from carry- 
ing away any thing, except one shot-gun, without ammu- 
nition. Mr. Boone and myself had a pretty fair shot at 
them just as they started to run off. I am well con- 
vinced I shot one through ; and the one shot by Boone 
dropped his gun. Mine had none. The place was very 
thick with canes, and being so much elated at recovering 
the three broken-hearted girls, prevented our making 
further pursuit. 

" After the girls had recovered from their great excite- 
ment sufficiently to speak, they told us there were five 
Indians, four Shawanese and one Cherokee. They could 
speak English good, and said they should go to the 
Shawanese towns. 

" The return with the rescued girls was the occasion 
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for great rejoicing. To crown their satisfaction, the three 
young lovers of the girls, who accompanied the rescuing 
party, had proved their prowess, and, under the eye of 
the greatest of all woodsmen, had shown their skill and 
courage. They had fairly won their sweethearts. Two 
weeks later, a general summons went through the settle- 
ment to attend the first wedding ever solemnized on 
Kentucky soil. Samuel Henderson and Betsey Calloway 
were married in the presence of an approving company, 
that celebrated the event with dancing and feasting. 
The formal license from the county court was not waited 
for, as the court-house of Fincastle, of which county 
Kentucky was a part, was distant more than six hundred 
miles. The ceremony consisted of the contract with 
witnesses, and religious vows administered by Boone's 
brother, who was an occasional preacher of the persuasion 
popularly known as Hardshell Baptists. Frances Callo- 
way became, within a year, the wife of the gallant Cap- 
tain John Holder, afterward greatly distinguished in the 
pioneer annals ; and Jemima Boone soon after married 
the son of her father's old friend, Calloway." 

Boonesborough ultimately became the great objective 
point of attack by the Indians, who were fully satisfied 
that if they wished to maintain a supremacy upon their 
own soil, they must destroy all such strongholds ; hence, 
on numerous occasions, they made desperate assaults 
upon the fort, and several times set fire to it. Indians 
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were now scattered every-where, menacing Boonesbor- 
ough, Harrodsburgh, Boiling Spring, and other points. 
The dangers which threatened the settlements in Ken- 
tucky, at this time, were sufficient to produce despair on 
every hand. Says the historian, John S. C. Abbott, in 
his interesting biography of Daniel Boone, in comment- 
ing upon those perilous times in Kentucky : 

" The war of the American Revolution was just com- 
mencing. Dreadfully it added to the perils of these dis- 
tant emigrants. The British government, with infamy 
which can never be effaced from her records, called in to 
her aid the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage. 
The Indian alone, in his wild and merciless barbarity, 
was terrible enough. But when he appeared as the ally 
of a powerful nation, guided in his operations by the wis- 
dom of her officers, and well provided with guns, powder, 
and bullets from inexhaustible resources, the pioneers 
had indeed reason to tremble. The winter of 1776 and 
1777 was gloomy beyond expression." 

But the ever courageous and determined pioneers were 
not the ones to yield to any amount of opposition, or dis- 
tressing circumstances ; on the contrary, as the dark 
clouds of adversity gathered about them, the more deter- 
mined they became, fighting, as men alone can fight who 
have no hope other than victory obtained by their un- 
erring rifles. If this failed them, all was lost; as they 
had no haven of safety to fall back upon, as in civilized 
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-warfare. The blood-stained tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of the demons incarnate would exterminate wife, ^ 
children, and associates. Hence, their unprecedented 
successful struggle against such fearful odds — the 
struggle of civilization with barbarism, in which civiliza- 
tion finally triumphed. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



A RACE FOR LIFE. 



TWO BOYS HAVE A NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH — THEY ARE CHASED 
FOR SEVERAL MILES BY EXASPERATED INDIANS. 



In a history of the border wars, the following incident 
is given, having occurred during the time of the re- 
nowned Daniel Boone's exploits. 

At a settlement in Kentucky, located near a stockade 
fort, in the month of August, 1787, a young man at the 
fort, named Yates, induced a lad, Francis Downey, to ac- 
company him in search of a horse that had strayed away. 
They had reached a dense forest, in a lonely valley, sev- 
eral miles from the fort, when the boy Downey suggested 
to his companion that Indians were following them, that 
he heard the dry twigs cracking under their feet. But 
Yates, who was several years older (being twenty), and 
an experienced hunter, and somewhat inured to danger, 
only laughed at him, jestingly oflfering to insure his scalp 
for a sixpence. 

Still Downey was not satisfied, and his alarm increased ; 
but Yates pressed on, singing at the top of his voice, 
when the lad — who had fallen a little ways behind, being 
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on the alert — to his great consternation discovered sev- 
eral Indians lurking in the underbrush not far behind. 
After calling to Yates, he immediately sprang behind a 
tree, and taking deliberate aim at one of them, fired, and 
the savage dropped dead. Yates came up just as Dow- 
ney fired, but, before he had time to use his rifle, and be- 
fore the boy could reload his, the savages canie rushing 
upon them with terrific yells. Not knowing how many 
there were, and in order to give Downey a chance to 
load his gun, they took to their heels. As they ran, the 
youngster tried to load his rifle ; the bullet, however, got 
fast in the barrel, part way down, and finding it was im- 
possible to move it, he was compelled to throw it down, 
that he might run the faster. The flying party had 
separated, diverging somewhat in their course ; and for 
a time Downey had increased the distance between his 
pursuer and himself. But he soon found the Indiiin 
was rapidly gaining upon him, and was about to give up 
in despair. On coming to a large tree, torn up by the 
roots, the Indian could almost strike hira with his up- 
raised tomahawk. The lad ran on one side of the tree, and 
the Indian on the other, and on reaching the upturned 
roots, the Indian stumbled. It so happened — was it a 
Providence? — that a large she-bear had made her bed 
underneath the roots, where the ferocious beast was then 
suckling her cubs. As the astonished savage arose to 
his feet, the furious bear sprang upon him, and with a 
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terrible hug, grasped him in her powerful arms, the In- 
dian giving an unearthly yell from the great pain. Look- 
ing back, the boy saw the Indian plunge his knife into 
the body of the bear ; hurrying on, he looked again, and 
beheld the savage and bear rolling upon the ground, the 
sight of which inspired him to renewed speed, praying 
as he ran, that the enraged beast might tear the Indian 
to pieces. He was not long in reaching the fort in 
safety. 

Here he found Yates, who had just arrived, having 
outrun the other Indian, after having wounded him se- 
verely by shooting him in the shoulder, thus rendering 
his right arm useless, so that he could not tbtow his 
tomahawk. The next morning a well-armed party re- 
turned to the fallen tree, and found the bear stretched 
out upon the ground, dead, the cubs clinging to their 
dead mother. The Indian had fled, leaving a trail of 
blood as he went. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



DURING KING WILLIAM's WAR. 



ISAAC BRADLEY AND JOSEPH WHITAKER ARE CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS — 
THEIR SUBSEQUENT ESCAPE, AND SUFFERINGS IN THE WILDEKNESS. 



It is related, in an early history of tne colonies, that, 
in the year 1697, during King William's war, two lads, 
Isaac Bradley and Joseph Whitaker, aged respectively 
fifteen and eleven years, were at work in Mr. Bradley's 
field, when a party of Indians pounced upon them, made 
them prisoners, and, without further depredation, hurried 
away through the wilderness toLakeMinnipissankey where 
their camp was located. Here the lads spent the fall 
and winter, suffering untold hardships. Each was placed 
in the keeping of a squaw, the wives of two of their cap- 
tors. The squaws treated them very cruelly, compelling 
them to perform the drudgery of the camp ; often beat- 
ing them, and even knocking them down, if things were 
not done to their notion — while the Indian youths were 
continually annoying them. Most of the time they suf- 
fered from hunger, never having half enough to eat, as 
they received only the offal, or what in reality belonged 
12 
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to the poor, half-famished dogs — save what they were 
able occasionally to filch from their heartless masters. 
They were never permitted to go outside of the camp. 
At night they were compelled to sleep, each between two 
savages, in the large wigwam. 

Thus the fall and winter was passed. During this 
time, Isaac, who was bright and quick to learn, had ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of thcJ^Indian language to 
understand the drift of their conversation. 

One day, in the latter part of the month of March, 
while in the wigwam, playing with a papoose, Isaac over- 
heard the Indian telling his squaw that they would soon 
start to Canada with the boys, to sell them to the French. 
This was a revelation to Isaac, which caused him at 
once to begin planning an escape. He knew that the 
nearest English settlement was far to the south, and that 
a vast wilderness, filled with wild beasts and blood- 
thirsty savages, intervened, and that starvation would 
stare them in the face, yet he was determined to make 
the attempt, for death was preferable to the life before 
them. 

Soon he found that the Indians were getting ready to 
depart. He concluded to make the attempt to escape 
the following night, and so informed Joseph, who became 
greatly alarmed at the idea, fearing, as he said, that the 
Indians would overtake them and put them to death, and 
that he was not able to make the journey. Isaac replied, 
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that he would have to make the trip to Canada, or die in 
the attempt, for the savages would show him no mercy. 
'' If you will not accompany me, I will have to go with- 
out you." Joseph finally consented, agreeing to follow 
Isaac's directions. 

The next day they succeeded in securing a small quan- 
tity of cooked meat, which they secreted about their per- 
sons ; and, luckily, that afternoon, an Indian brought in 
a moose that he had killed. Isaac cut out a large chunk 
of the meat, and hid it. The day previous, he had se- 
creted a knife and tomahawk he had found, intending to 
take them with him. The moose meat would have to be 
eaten raw, as they would not dare to kindle a fire, lest 
they might be discovered. 

Every thing being in readiness, Isaac took every op- 
portunity he found to encourage Joseph, who was very 
despondent. " Now, Josey," said Isaac, " you must not 
go to sleep to-night, but keep awake until I come and 
tap you upon the shoulder, which I will do after every 
thing has become quiet, and the Indians are sleeping." 
Joseph promised to try to do so. 

That night, as usual, the boys took their places be- 
tween the savages. The reader can imagine how great 
must have been the fear and anxiety that overwhelmed 
the forlorn lads, as they lay there contemplating their 
helpless condition, separated from home and civilized life 
hy many a long day's journey. 
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The camp had become quiet, and the savages were 
sleeping soundly. Isaac, after taking in the situation, 
arose and crawled to Joseph, whom he found fast asleep, 
itnd with diflSculty awoke him, and started him out of 
the wigwam ; and, after appropriating a gun and ammu- 
nition belonging to one of the sleeping Indians, stealthily 
hurried after Joseph. Getting the tomahawk and moose 
meat, they plunged into the dark woods ; hurrying away 
in a southerly direction, guided by the stars. 

When the Indians discovered that their captives had 
escaped, and had taken a gun with them, there was great 
excitement in the camp. Parties were sent out in every 
direction to search for them. The lads, who had several 
hours the start of their pursuers, had pressed on, not 
losing a moment's time, and were many miles away, for 
Isaac well knew that they would be hotly pursued. 

In the after part of the day, Joseph becoming foot- 
sore and tired, they were compelled to make a halt, that 
he might rest. They were reclining at the side of a 
large hollow log, and the evening shadows were falling 
over the forest, when the boys were aroused by the 
barking of dogs, a short distance away. They at once 
crawled into the hollow log, as fiir back as they could 
get — Isaac in the front, with gun in hand — intending to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. Soon the dogs 
came snuffing about the log, then one of them made his 
appearance at the opening, but before he had time to 
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bark, Isaac spoke kindly to him. The dog knew his 
voice, as there had existed a mutual friendship between 
the boys and the dogs. Cutting off a piece of the moose 
meat for each of them, they ran away, as happy as dogs 
can be. 

The lads, being unmolested the balance of the night, 
slept soundly until about two o'clock, when Isaac aroused 
Joseph, and they were soon again hurrying away on 
their perilous journey, for Isaac knew that the owners 
of the dogs were encamped in the vicinity. They passed 
over hill and valley, waded streams and marshes, and 
■when again the sun, their day-guide, had passed from 
sight, they were many, many miles distant from the 
resting-place of the previous night — tired and hungry, 
for their scanty store of provisions was about exhausted. 
The several days following were passed without incident 
worthy of note. Isaac killed a hedge-hog, upon which 
they subsisted, eating it raw. Joseph, who had been 
growing weaker every day, now sank to the earth, un- 
able to proceed further. Isaac, who was in almost as ex- 
hausted a condition as his companion, took him upon Iiio 
back. Although Joseph was four years the youngest, he 
was quite as large as Isaac, who trudged along with his 
heavy burden the remainder of the day, and on tlie fol- 
lowing day, and the day after that, until noon, when he 
was compelled to drop his load. Isaac now saw that he 
would have to leave poor Joseph, or perish with him, 
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and, after making him as comfortable as he could, and 
leaving him the remainder of the meat, assured him that 
he would hasten forward to obtain assistance, and return 
as soon as possible. He then bade him good-by, as he 
supposed forever, for he well knew that Joseph could sur- 
vive but a day or two, and that he was in danger of being 
devoured by wild beasts. In tears he hurried away. He 
had traveled about five miles, when the welcome sight of. 
a log-cabin greeted him. Although it was a deserted one, 
he knew that he was nearing the settlements. On exam- 
ining the surroundings, he discovered a well-beaten path, 
that he was satisfied would lead them out of their diffi- 
culties. He concluded to return to Joseph with the joy- 
ful news, hoping that it would revive him, and encourage 
him to bear up yet a little longer, and that he might be 
able to return to the cabin with him, where he would be 
•more comfortable, and safe from the attacks of wild beasts, 
until assistance could be reached. 

When he reached Joseph, however, he found him in a 
stupor, from which it was impossible to arouse him. 
Isaac took him in his arms, and, after many hours of 
great exertion, the cabin was reached. He was so ex- 
hausted that he threw himself upon the floor of the cabin, 
and soon fell asleep, and did not awake until the next 
morning long after daylight. He then slipped out, and 
hurried away for succor for Joseph, who was in a dying 
condition — praying God, as he hastened forward, that he 
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might open the way for their deliverance. And how 
promptly was his prayer answered. He had proceeded 
only a mile or two, when lo, and behold ! he was in sight 
of a fort, situated upon the Saco river. Here he told his 
tale of suffering to sympathetic friends, who were not 
long in bringing Joseph into the fort, where restoratives 
were given him, and he soon returned to consciousness. 

* 

That night the two youngsters, for the first time in 
many months, Were resting together in a comfortable bed, 
with full stomachs and glad hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



INSTANCES OF TIMELY WARNING GIVEN BY HORSES OF THE 
PRESENCE OF INDIANS, THUS ENABLING THEIR MASTERS 
TO MAKE THEIR ESCAPE. 



During the war of 1812, the settlers residing in the vicin- 
ity of the fort at Greenville, Darke county, Ohio, were be- 
coming very uneasy and restless, owing to reports that 
were rife, that Indians might at any moment make their 
appearance in the settlement. Such reports were often 
circulated without having the least foundation in fact, 
and at best the life of the advance settler was one of con- 
tinual alarm. A settler named Banks, who resided about 
two miles from the fort, having heard the reports, and 
wishing to learn something more definite regarding the 
matter, one afternoon went to the fort to ascertain what 
the opinion was there. He was informed that there was 
thought to be no immediate danger, at least of a general 
attack ; yet, it would be best for the settlers to be on the 
alert, using every precaution against a surprise, for 
straggling bands of Indians might possibly put in an 
appearance in advance of a general movement. 

On his return, near the dusk of the evening, when he 
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passed from the woods on to the open clearing, a short 

distance from his cabin, he was horrified to behold his 

liouse surrounded by a band of Indians, seven or eight in 

number, three of whom were endeavoring to force in the 

door. 

He at once comprehended the situation. The family, 
having discovered the approach of the savages, had bar- 
ricaded themselves in the house. Fearing that the door 
might give way at any time, and his presence not having 
yet been discovered by the savages, he stepped behind a 
tree, and, resting his rifle against its side, drew a fine 
sight upon the largest Indian at the door, dropping him 
in his tracks. The others, panic-stricken, hastily re- 
treated to the opposite side of the cabin, which shielded 
them from gunshot. Just then he heard the report of a 
rifle on that side of the cabin, which he was unable to ac- 
count for After reloading his gun, his first impulse was 
to hurry back to the fort for assistance, but then he 
feared the savages might return and murder the family 
before he could get back ; so he rushed forward, deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to gain an entrance to the house. 
When he reached the door, it flew open to him, and was 
instantly closed and barricaded. The terribly frightened 
family now felt comparatively safe. 

The rifle shot the father had heard, came from a rifle 
in the hands of his ten year old son, Jacob, who had fired 
13 
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upon the Indians as they fled toward the woods, badlj 
wounding one of them. While Jacob was reloading the. 
rifle, the mother, looking through a loop-hole, sa,w her 
husband coming, and hurriedly opened the door for him,. 

The father took his stand at the loop-hole in the door„ 
and Jacob, with rifle in hand, stood at the one on the 
opposite side of the cabin ; while the mother went to 
work molding bullets for their rifles, in order that they 
might have a good supply if needed. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of the Indians, and every 
thing remained quiet during the entire night. Daylight 
brought great relief to the weary watchers. The savages 
had evidently made good their retreat, thinking, no 
doubt, that re-inforcements had come from the fort. 

Mrs. Banks informed her husband, that while they 
were eating their supper, the old mare came galloping up 
to the door, snorting, with head and ears erect, continu- 
ally looking in the direction from which she had just 
come. " I knew that something, unusual was the matter, 
and concluded that she must have scented Indians ; for 
you know she has always been dreadfully afraid of an 
Indian, and could smell them long before she could see 
them. I immediately closed and barricaded the door. 
It was not long after, that, on looking through the 
loop-hole in the door, I saw three Indians approaching. 
Jacob, who was watching from the other side of the 
house, called to me, saying : ' Oh, mamma ! here comes 
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four big Indians through the truck patch ! ' While the 
three savages were at work on the door, I heard the 
report of your rifle, and that instant one of them fell 
dead ; the others ran around the house, and all of them 
were soon flying toward the woods. Before I was aware 
of it, Jacob had poked the rifle through the loop-hole, 
and fired upon the retreating Indians, bringing one of 
them to the ground. His companions, picking him up, 
carried him with them." 

BankS; who well knew the ways of the wily savages, 
fearing an ambuscade, did not venture out of the house 
until after sunrise. The Indian shot by him was found 
just where he had fallen. The week following, the set- 
tlers all had to take refuge in the fort, large numbers of 
savages having made their appearance. 

Another instance, of similiar character, is related. It 
occurred near the close of the last century, in tlie Mari- 
etta settlement, on the Muskingum river. 

Two lads, brothers, were at work in a corn field. The 
eldest, about seventeen years of age, was plougliing the 
corn, and the younger one hoeing up the weeds. In tlie after 
part of the day, as the horse was nearing the side of the field 
next to the woods, it suddenly stopped, and commenced 
snorting and pricking up its ears, refusing to go any fur- 
ther, and looking with staring eyes in the direction of the 
dark woods near by. Just then, the lad bethought himself 
of what he had often heard his father say ; that a horse could 
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smell an Indian farther oflF than any other animal could; 
that when he had a horse with him, he never feared a 
surprise from Indians, as it invariably gave a timely no- 
tice of their presence. He was satisfied that Indians 
were about, and at once began to unhitch the horse from 
the plow, calling to his little brother, who, fortunately, 
was far behind him, to run home as fast as he could, as 
Indians were coming. The little fellow dropped his hoe 
and started at full speed for the house ; and the older 
brother mounted the horse, and started after him. He 
did not have to urge the animal forward, for it seemed as 
anxious to get away from that vicinity as did its rider; 
and this was not to be wondered at, for, looking back, the 
boys beheld four savages hurrying across the field after 
them. They were too late, however, as the lads, 
through the warning given by the horse, had gained too 
much the start of them, and reached their home in 
safety. The fort being in sight of the house, the savages 
gave up the chase. Thus, again did a dumb brute's 
timely warning save human life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



EXPECTED ATTACK UPON A FRONTIER FORT — PREPARATIONS 

TO MEET IT. 



The following graphic account of the preparation 
made to meet an anticipated attack by the Indians, upon 
one of the private forts in the wilderness, is given by Dr. 
Joseph Doddridge, who was a young pioneer. At the 
time, he was only thirteen years old, yet he was counted 
one of the defenders of the fort, was given a gun, and 
placed at a loop-hole. He says : 

When we received advice, at my father's fort, of the 
attack on Rice's block-house, which was but a few miles 
distant, we sent word to all those families who were on 
their farms, to come immediately to the fort. It became 
nearly dark before the two runners had time to give the 
alarm to the family of a Mr. Charles Stuart, who lived 
about a mile from the fort. They returned in great 
haste, saying that Stuart's house was burned down, and 
that they had seen two fires between that and the fort, at 
which the Indians were encamped. There was, therefore, 
no doubt that an attack would be made on the fort early 
in the morning. 

In order to give the reader a correct idea of the mili- 
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tary tactics of our early times, I will give, in detail, the 
whole progress of the preparations that were made for 
the expected attack; and, as nearly as I can, I will give 
the commands of Captain Teter, our oflScer, in his own 
words. , 

In the first place, he collected all our men together, 
and related the battles and skirmishes he had been in, 
and really they were not a few in number. He reminded 
us : " That in case the Indians should succeed, we need 
expect no mercy; that every man, woman, and child 
would be killed on the spot. They have been defeated 
at one fort, and now they are mad enough. If the^ 
should succeed in taking ours, all theiii vengeance will fa-^\ 
on our heads. We must fight for ourselves and one aKZzi- 
other, and for our wives and children, brothers and si as- 
ters. We must make the best preparations we can. A 
little after daybreak we shall hear the crack of the guns» ." 

He then made a requisition of all the powder and le^^»d 
in the fort. The ammunition was accurately divid ^ d 
amongst all the men, and the amount supposed to "Hbe 
fully sufiicient. When this was done, "Now," says t:--^e 
captain, " when you run your bullets, cut oflF the ne(^^ T^s 
Very close, and scrape them, so as to make them a lit- '^h 
less, and get patches one hundred £ner than those j^ou 
commonly use, and have them well oiled; for if a riiJe 
happens to get choked in the time of battle, there is one 
gun and one man lost for the rest of the battle. You \^ill 
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have no time to unbreach a gun and get a plug, to drive 
out a bullet. The locks should be well oiled, and your 
flints sharp, so as not to miss fire/' 

Such were his orders to the men. He then said to the 
women : " These yellow fellows are very handy at setting 
jBre to houses, and water is a very good thing to put out 
fire. You must fill every vessel with water. Our fort 
is not well stockaded, and these ugly fellows may rush 
into the middle of it, and attempt to set fire to our cab- 
ins in twenty places at once." They fell to work and did 
as he had ordered. 

The men having put their rifles in order, " Now," says 
he, " let every man gather in his axes, mattocks, and hoes, 
and place them inside of his door, for the Indians may 
make a dash at them with their tomahawks, to cut them 
down, and an ax, in that case, might hit, when a gun 
would miss fire." 

Like a good commander, our captain, not content with 
giving orders, went from house to house to see that every 
thing was right. 

The ladies of the present day will suppose that our 
women were frightened half to death, Avith a near pros- 
pect of such an attack by the Indians. On the contrary, 
I do not know that I ever saw a merrier set of women in 

• 

my life. They went on with their work of carrying 
water and cutting bullet-patches for the men, apparently 
without the least emotion of fear, and I have every reason 
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to believe that they would have been pleased with the 
crack of the guns in the morning. 

During all this time we had no sentinels placed around 
the fort, so confident was our captain that the attack 
would not be made before day-break. I was, at that time, 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, but ranked as a fort 
soldier. After getting my gun and all things else in 
order, I went up into the garret-loft of my father's 
house, and laid down about the middle of the floor, with 
my shot-pouch on and my gun by my side, expecting to 
be waked up by the report of the guns at day -break, to 
take my station at the loop-hole assigned me, which was 
in the second story of the house. I did not awake until 
about sunrise, when the alarm was all over. The family 
which we supposed had been killed, had come in about 
day-break. Instead of their house being burned," it was 
only a log pile on fire, near the house, which had been 
seen by our expresses. If they had seen any other fire, 
between that and the fort, it must have been fox-fire. 
Such is the creative power of the imagination when under 
the influence of fear. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE STORY OF THB CAPTIVITY OP LEWIS AND JACOB 

WETSEL. 



THEIR BOLD ESCAPE — LEWIS FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF THK INDIANS 
A SECOND TIME, AND AGAIN MAKES A DAUING ESCAI'K. 



Lewis and Jacob Wetsel were the sons of John Wetsel, 
a German, who settled on Big Wheeling, about fourteen 
miles from the river; he was amongst the first adventur- 
ers into that part of the country. His education, like 
that of his contemporaries, was that of the hunter and 
warrior. He was said to be the best rifle shot in his set- 
tlement. He had trained his son Lewis, as young as he 
was, to load and fire as he ran; this made him very de- 
structive to the Indians for many years after. 

Lewis, when a lad of thirteen years, in company with 
his brother Jacob, then in his eleventh year, went to the 
woods to kill a deer. Having wandered several miles 
away in pursuit of a buck, which Lewis had badly 
wounded, the boys were fired upon by a party of am- 
bushed Indians. While Jacob escaped untouched, Lewis 
received a slight wound in the breast, the bullet having 
carried .away a small piece of the breast-bone. The 
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savages then closed upon them, making them prisoners. 
Losing his father's rifle, which he had taken that morning, 
his own being out of order, worried Lewis more than the 
idea of his being a prisoner — for it was prized very 
highly by his father, and a good rifle was invaluable to 
the frontiersman. 

The second night after they were taken, the Indians 
encamped at the big lick, twenty miles from the river, on 
the waters of M'Mahon's creek. The boys were not 
confined, for they appeared so contented with their lot, 
that the Indians were completely deceived. Their father 
had instructed them that, if ever they were taken pris- 
oners by the Indians, they should act as though it made 
but little difierence to them ; and to be cheerful, and 
watch for a chance to escape. After the Indians had 
fallen asleep, Lewis whispered to his brother, that he 
must get up and go back home with him. Jacob at first 
objected, fearing they might be overtaken, but finally got 
up and went with him. When they had got about one 
hundred yards from the camp, they sat down on a log. 
" Well," said Lewis, " we can't go home barefooted ; I 
will go back and get a pair of moccasins for each of us," 
and accordingly did so, and returned. 

After putting on the moccasins, and when about to 
start, Lewis thought of his father's gun, saying: "I 
must go back and get Dad's rifle, and then we will leave." 
This he effected. They had not traveled far on the trail 
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by which they came, before they heard the Indians com- 
ing after them. It was a moonlight night. When the 
Indians came pretty near them, they stepped aside into 
the bushes and let them pass, then fell into their rear 
and traveled on. On the re^^rn of the Indians, they did 
the same. They were then pursued by two Indians on 
horseback, whom they dodged in the same way. The 
next evening they reached Wheeling in safety, crossing 
from the Indian shore to Wheeling Island on a raft of 
their own making. By this time Lewis had become al- 
most spent from his wound. 

In the year 1782, after Crawford's defeat, Lewis Wet- 
sel went with one Thomas Mills, who had been m the 
campaign, to get his horse, which he had left near the 
place where St. Clairsville now stands. At the Indian 
springs, two miles from ^t. Clairsville, on the Wheeling 
road, they were met by about forty Indians, who were in 
pursuit of the stragglers of the campaign. The Indians 
and white men discovered each other about the same 
moment. 

Lewis fired first, and killed an Indian The fire from 
the Indians wounded Mills in the heel, and he was soon 
overtaken and killed. Four of the Indians were then 
singled out, who dropped their guns, and pursued Lewis. 
Lewis loaded his rifle as he ran. After running about 
half a mile, one of the Indians having got within eight 
or ten steps of him, Wetsel wheeled round and shot him 
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down, then ran on, and loaded his gun as before. After 
going about three-quarters of a mile further, a second 
Indian came so close to him that, when he turned to fire, 
the Indian caught the muzzle of the gun, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, "He and the Indian had a severe wring." 
He^ however, succeeded in bringing the muzzle to the 
Indian's breast, and killed him on the spot. By this 
time, Lewis, as well as the Indians, was pretty well 
tired. The pursuit was continued by the two remaining 
Indians. Wetsel, as before, loaded his gun, and stopped 
several times during this latter chase ; when he did so, 
the Indians treed themselves. After going something 
over a mile, Wetsel took advantage of a little open space 
of ground, over which the Indians were passing, a short 
distance behind him, to make a sudden stop, for the pur- 
pose of shooting the foremost, who got behind a little 
sapling, which was too small to cover his person. Wet- 
sel shot and broke his thigh. The wound, in the issue, 
proved fatal. The last of the Indians gave a yell, saying : 
'" No catch dat man, gun always loaded," and gave up 
the chase — glad, no doubt, to get off with his life. 

It is said that Lewis Wetsel, during the Indian wars in 
this part of the country, killed twenty-seven Indians, be- 
sides as many more along the frontier settlements of 
Kentucky. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



ADAM AND ANDREW POE. 



A TERRIBLE CONFLICT WITH A BAND OF INDIANS. 



" In the summer of 1782, a party of seven Wyandots 
made an incursion into a settlement some distance below 
Fort Pitt, and several miles from the Ohio river. Here, 
finding an old man alone in a cabin, they killed him, 
picked up what plunder they could find, and commenced 
their retreat. Amongst their party was a celebrated 
Wyandot chief, who, in addition to his fame as a warrior 
and counselor, was, as to his size and strength, a real 
giant. 

" The news of the visit of the Indians soon spread 
throughout the neighborhood, and a party of eight good 
riflemen was collected, in a few hours, for the purpose of 
pursuing them. In this party were two brothers of the 
name of Poe, Adam and Andrew. They were both fa- 
mous for their courage and activity, and were experts in 
handling the rifle and tomahawk ; and both were yet in 
their teens. This little party commenced the pursuit of 
the Indians with a deterniination, if possible, not to suficr 
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them to escape, as they usually did on such occasions, by 
making a speedy flight to the river, crossing it, and then 
dividing into small parties, to again meet at a distant 
point, in a given time. 

" The pursuit was continued the greater part of the 
night after the Indians had done the mischief. In the 
morning, the party found themselves on the trail of the 
savages, which led to the river. When they had arrived 
within a short distance of the river, Adam Poe, fearing 
an ambuscade, left the party, who followed directly on 
the trail, to creep along the brink of the river bank, un- 
der cover of the weeds and bushes, and fall on the rear 
of the Indians, should he find them in ambuscade. He 
had not gone far, before he saw the Indian rafts at the 
water's edge. Not seeing any Indians, he stepped softly 
down the bank, with his rifle cocked. When about half 
way down, he discovered the large Wyandot chief, and a 
small Indian, within a few steps of him. They were 
standing with their guns cocked, and looking in the 
direction of our party, who, by this time, had gone some 
distance lower down the bottom. Poe took aim at the 
big chief, but his rifle missed fire. The Indians, hearing 
the snap of the gun-lock, instantly turned round, and dis- 
covered Poe, who, being too near them to retreat, 
dropped his gun, and instantly sprang from the bank 
upon them. Seizing the large Indian by the cloths on 
his breast, and at the same time embracing the neck of 
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the small one, he threw them both down on the ground, him- 
self being uppermost. The small Indian soon extricated 
himself, ran to the raft, and got his tomahawk, and at- 
tempted to dispatch Poe — the big Indian holding him fast 
in his arms, with all his might, the better to enable his 
fellow to effect his purpose. Poe, however, so well 
watched the Indian that, when in the act of aiming 
a blow at his head, by a vigorous and well directed kick 
"with one of his feet, he staggered the savage, and 
knocked the tomahawk out of his hand. This failure on 
the part of the small Indian was reproved by an excla- 
mation of contempt from the large one. 

" In a moment, the Indian caught up the tomahawk, 
and again approached, more cautiously, brandishing it, 
and making a number of feigned blows, in defiance and 
derision. Poe, however, still on his guard, averted the 
real blow from his head by throwing up his arm, and re- 
ceiving it on the w^ist, which was severely wounded, but 
not so as to entirely disable him. 

" In this perilous moment, Poe, by a violent effort, 
got loose from the Indian, snatched up one of their guns, 
and shot the small Indian through the breast, as he ran 
up the third time to tomahawk him. 

" The large Indian was now on his feet, and, grasping 
Poe by the shoulder and leg, threw him down the bank. 
Poe instantly disengaged himself, and got on his feet. 
The Indian then seized him pgain, and a new struggle 
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ensued, which, owing to the slippery state of the bank, 
ended in the fall of both combatants into the water. In 
this situation, it was the object of each to drown the 
other. Their efforts to effect their purpose were con- 
tinued for some time, with alternate success, sometimes 
one being under the water, and sometimes the other. 
Poe at length seized the tuft of hair on the scalp of the 
Indian, with which he held his head under the water, 
until he supposed him drowned. Relaxing his hold too 
soon, Poe instantly found his gigantic antagonist on his 
feet again, and ready for another combat. They were at 
length carried into the water beyond their depth. In this 
situation, they were compelled to loose their hold on 
each other, and swim for mutual safety. Both sought 
the shore, to seize a gun, and end the contest with bul- 
lets. The Indian, being the best swimmer, reached the 
^and first. Poe, seeing this, immediately turned back 
into the water to escape being shot, if possible, by diving. 
Fortunately, the savage caught up the rifle with which 
Poe had killed the other warrior. * 

" At this juncture, Andrew Poe, missing his brother 
from the party, and supposing, from the report of the 
gun, which he had heard, that he was either killed or en- 
gaged in a conflict with the Indians, hastened to the spot. 
On seeing him, Adam called out to him to 'kill the big 
Indian on the shore.' But Andrew's gun, like that of 
the Indian, was empty. The contest was now between 
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the white man and the Indian, as to which could load and 
fire first. Very fortunately for Andrew, the Indian, in 
loading, drew the ramrod from the thimbles of the stock 
of the gun with so much violence that it slipped out of 
his hand, and fell a short distance from him ; he quickly 
caught it up, and rammed down the bullet. This little 
delay gave Andrew the advantage. He shot the savage 
as he was raising his gun to take aim at him. As soon 
as Andrew had shot the Indian, he jumped into the river, 
to assist his wounded brother to the shore. But Adam, 
thinking more of the honor of carrying the big Indian's 
scalp home, as a trophy of victory, than of his own 
•safety, urged Andrew to go back and prevent the strug- 
gling savage from rolling himself into the river, and 
escaping. Andrew's solicitude for the life of his 
brother, however, prevented him from complying with 
his request. 

" In the meantime, the Indian, jealous of the honor of 
his scalp, even in the agonies of death, succeeded in 
reaching the river and getting into the current, so that 
his body was never found. 

"An unfortunate occurrence took place during this 
conflict. Just as Andrew arrived at the top of the bank, 
for the relief of his brother, one of the party, who had 
followed close behind him, seeing Adam in the river, and 
mistaking him for a wounded Indian, shot at him, and 
14 
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wounded him in the shoulder. He, however, in time r^^"^ " 
covered from his wounds. During the contesit betwec^^^^ 
Adam Poe and the Indians, the party had overtake -^^^ 
the remaining five of them. A desperate conflict ei 
sued, in which five of the savages were killedJ Oi 
loss was three men killed, and Adam Poe severely 
wounded. 

" Thus ended this Spartan conflict, with the loss of thre^^ e 
valiant men on our part, and with that of the whole of tl^L e 
Indian party, with the exception of one warrior. Nevei^c*, 
on any occasion, was there a greater display of desperaft:^^ 
courage, and seldom did a conflict take place which, i 
the issue, proved fatal to so great a proportion of thoj 
engaged in it. 

" The fatal issue of this little campaign, on the bh 
of the Indians, occasioned an universal mourning amon. 
the Wyandot nation. The big Indian, with his fai:i- "r 
brothers, all of whom fell in this conflict, were among^^- 1 
the most distinguished chiefs and warriors of their li^a*-- 
tion. The big chief was magnanimous as well as brav^^. 
He, more- than any other individual, contributed, by li^-s 
example and influence, to the good character of tlrm^e 
Wyandots for lenity toward their prisoners. He soldo :«ni 
suffered them to be ill-treated even, and never to t>e 
killed. This mercy to captives was an honorable di ^- 
tinction in the character of the Wyandots, and ms' ^^s 
well understood by our first settlers, who, in case <^f 
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captivity, thought it a fortunate circumstance to fall into 
"their hands." 

The foregoing narrative is from the pen of Dr. Joseph 

Doddridge, an able and reliable historian of pioneer 

times. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



TWO LADS, FREDERICK ERLEWYNE AND JOHN WETZEL, 
MADE PRISONERS WHILE HUNTING FOR STRAY HORSES. 



In the spring of 1785, the Indians early re-appeared 
in the neighborhood of Wheeling. One of their first acts, 
on Wheeling creek, was the capture of two boys, John 
Wetzel, Jr., and Frederick Erlewyne, the former about 
sixteen years of age, and the latter a year or two younger. 
They went to the woods, from the fort at Shepherd's, to 
hunt for stray horses. One of the stray animals was a 
mare, with a young colt, belonging to Wetzel's sister, 
and she had offered the foal to John as a reward for find- 
ing the mare. While on this service, they were captured 
by a party of four Indians, who, having come across the 
horses, had seized and secured them in a thicket, expect- 
ing the bells would attract the notice of their owners, so 
they could kill them. The horse was ever a favorite ob- 
ject of plunder with the savage; as not only facilitating 
his own escape from pursuit, but also assisting in carry- 
ing oif the spoil. 

The boys, hearing the well-known tinkle of the bells, 
approached the spot where the Indians lay concealed, 
congratulating themselves on their good luck in so read- 
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ily finding the strays, when they were immediately seized 
by the savages. John, in attempting to escape, was shot 
through the wrist. His companion hesitating to go with 
the Indians, and beginning to cry, they dispatched him 
with a tomahawk. John, who had once before been 
taken prisoner, and escaped, made light of it, and went 
along cheerfully with his wounded arm. 

The party struck the Ohio river early the following 
morning, at a point near the .mouth of Grave creek, and 
just below the clearing of Mr. Tomlinson, who, with his 
family, was in the fort at Wheeling. Here they found 
some hogs, and killing one of them, put it in a canoe 
they had stolen. Three of the Indians took possession 
of the canoe, with their prisoner, while the other was 
busied in swimming the horses across the river. It so 
happened that Isaac Williams, Hamilton Kerr, and Ja- 
cob, a Dutchman, had come down that morning from 
Wheeling, to look after the cattle, etc., left at the de- 
serted settlement. When near the mouth of little Grave 
creek, a mile above, they heard the report of a rifle. 
^^Dod rot 'em," exclaimed Mr. Williams, "a Kcntuck' 
boat has landed at the creek, and they are shooting my 
hogs." Quickening their pace, in a few minutes they 
were within a short distance of the creek, when they 
heard the loud snort of a horse. Kerr, being in the 
prime of life, and younger than Mr. Williams, was several 
rods ahead,'*and reached the bank first. As he looked 
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into the creek, he saw three Indians standing in a ca- 
noe ; one was in the stern, one in the bow, and the other 
in the middle. At the feet of the latter lay four rifles 
and a dead hog ; while a fourth Indian was swimming a 
horse, a few rods from shore. The one in the stem had 
his paddle in the edge of the water, in the act of turn- 
ing and shoving the canoe from the mouth of the creek 
into the river. Before they were aware of his presence, 
Kerr drew up and shot the Indian in the stern, and in- 
stantly he fell into the water. The crack of his rifle had 
scarcely ceased, when Williams came up and shot the one 
in the bow, who also fell overboard. Kerr dropped his 
own rifle, and seizing that of the Dutchman, shot the re- 
maining Indian. He fell over into the water, but still 
held on to the side of the canoe with one hand. So 
amazed was this last Indian at the fall of his companions, 
that he never off'ered to lift one of the rifles, which lay 
at his feet, in self-defense, but acted like one bereft of 
his senses. 

By this time the canoe, impelled by the impetus given 

to it by the first Indian, had reached the current of th^s 
river, and was some rods below the mouth of the creek — 
Kerr instantly reloaded his gun, and seeing another mar 
lying in the bottom of the canoe, raised it to his face a^s 
in the act of firing, when the man cried out: "Don' 
shoot; I am a white man!" Kerr told him to knoc^B 
loose the Indian's hand from the side of the canoe, an ^ 
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paddle to the shore. In reply, he said his arm was bro- 

ten, and he could not. The current, however, set in near 

sonae rocks not far from land, on which he jumped and 

^aded out. Kerr now aimed his rifle at the Indian on 

liorseback, who, by this time, had reached the middle of 

the river. The shot struck near him, splashing the water 

ou his naked skin. The Indian, seeing the fate of his 

companions, with the utmost bravery, slipped from "the 

^ horse, and swam for the canoe in which were the rifles of 

the four warriors. This w^as an act of necessity as well 

8« of daring, for he well knew that he could not reach 

iome without the means of killing game. He soon 

gained possession of the canoe, and, unmolested, crossed 

^'ith the arms to his own side of the Ohio, mounted the 

captive horse, which had swam to the Indiana shore, and, 

^ith. a yell of defiance, escaped into the woods. The 

Canoe was turned adrift, to spite his enemies, and was 

^afceu up near Maysville, Kentucky, with the dead hog 

^^^11 XXL it — the cause of all their misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A THRILLING INCIDENT OF EARLY DAYS IN WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 



A father's terrible experience while saving his helpless chil- 
dren FROM THE HANDS OF THE MERCILESS SAVAGES. 



John McGarth was one of the advance settlers of 
Western Pennsylvania. He resided in a settlement that 
was provided with a stockade, where its people could 
take refuge, in troublous times, with the Indians. The 
stockade was two miles distant from McGarth's cabin. 
McGarth's wife had died several months prior to the oc- 
currence of the incident which I am about to relate, leav- 
ing to his care a family of six helpless children; the old- 
est was a son, in his sixteenth year ; the next a daughter, 
aged fourteen years; then followed two girls and two 
boys — the youngest an infant but a few months old. 
Under the existing circumstances, a more deplorable 
calamity, seemingly, could not well have befallen him. 
But the primitive settlers Averc men of indomitable cour- 
age and determination, ever ready to meet and combat 
misfortune and danger in any form. 

The household duties, and the care of the baby, had 
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fallen mainly upon Rachel, the fourteen year old girl. 
And well did the child discharge her onerous duties. 
The assistance she received from William, her oldest 
brother, and her two little sisters, was a great relief to 
her, although William's place was on the farm with his 
father. The father, a considerate, kind-hearted man, 
that dearly loved his children, who were drawn still 
nearer to him by the sad misfortune that had overtaken 
them, could devote but little time to his family, as there 
was so much work to be done upon the farm, which was 
the main source of their support. 

The children now, in a measure, had become recon- 
ciled to their great loss, adapting themselves to the situa- 
tion, and things were again moving in a very satisfactory 
manner, and John McGarth now felt that the worst was 
past. He saw the silver lining to the cloud, and the 
-world seemed brighter to him. The only drawback to 
this, was the report of a threatened uprising of the 
treacherous savages. Although it was hoped that the 
report was not well founded, yet there was much uneasi- 
ness felt among the remote settlers, who were often un- 
able to learn the real danger until it was too late to meet 
it. All that could be done, was to be ever on the alert, 
ready at a moment's warning to flee to the stockade. 

Thus matters stood, when, one day in the midsummer, 
while the father was sitting at the door of his cabin, with 
15 
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the baby upon his lap, resting awhile before returning to 
his work in the field, and enjoying his after dinner pipe, 
and the children engaged in clearing away the dinner 
things, and putting the house to rights. Job Young, the 
nineteen year old son of a neighbor living two miles 
away, mounted upon a bareback horse, that was in a drip 
of perspiration, dashed around the corner of the cabin. 
In a great state of excitement, he announced the near 
approach of a murderous band of Indians, who were 
hurrying after him. 

He said that, while on the way to his work in the field, 
leading the horse, about a hundred yards from the house, 
he was startled by Indian yells. Looking back, he saw 
the house was surrounded by Indians; one of whom 
struck down his father, who was trying to reach the 
house. Seeing that it would be impossible for him to 
render the doomed family any assistance, he at once 
mounted the horse, and started for the stockade, intend- 
ing to give warning to the settlers on the route. On 
reaching the top of the hill, he looked back, and saw a 
number of the savages following him. "Don't lose 
a moment's time," said he, " but hurry away with your 
children, or you may be too late." He then dashed 
off over the hill, to notify the settlers living on the 
other side. 

There was no vehicle with which to carry the children 
to the stockade, as, a few years before, the Indians had 
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devastated the place, and destroyed every thing. Billy 
was given the baby to carry, and Rachel taking the hand 
of each of the two youngest children, all hastened away 
toward the stockade, as fast as their little feet could 
carry them. Fear seemed to give them wings. Their 
father promised to follow on horseback, and, with his 
rifle, keep the savages back, should they make their ap- 
pearance. The horse was brought out, and, while in the 
house getting the rifle, he bethought him of the lock of 
his dead wife's hair, and some other little keepsakes, 
mementoes of her, that were resting in a chest in the cor- 
ner of the cabin ; these were hurriedly secured, and 
away he sped, leaving every thing else to the savages. 
When he overtook the little fugitives, he found them 
greatly exhausted from their long and rapid race. He 
instructed them not to run any more, but to walk fast, 
for he did not think there was any danger of the Indians 
overtaking them before they could reach a point of 
safety, as they would not dare to venture too near the 
stockade. Taking the baby from William, he had him 
place the next youngest child behind him on the horse. 

The road was a narrow strip of ground that ran along 
the bank of the creek, at the foot of a steep hill. The 
little ones, by this time, had quieted down, and were 
more hopeful. They had reached more than half way to 
the stockade, when one of the children cried out : " Oh, 
see ! see ! the Indians are coming ! " And sure enough 
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the savages were seen coming around a bend in the road, 
not two hundred yards away. Billy hurriedly lifted his 
little brother to the ground, and, taking the baby, they 
hastened forward. The father halted, and, with his rifle 
raised, kept the savages at bay, thereby giving the 
children a good start; then he hurried after, and on 
overtaking them, again stopped, and faced the Indians 
as before. In this way, he kept them back for a long 
distance, until finally a point .was reached where the 
space between the hill and the creek had widened suffi- 
ciently to give the savages an opportunity to pass around 
through the dense thicket of plum trees and undergrowth, 
thus enabling them to gain the front, and intercept the 
flying party. 

The father, comprehending the situation, saw that it 
would be impossible to save all of his children, but he 
might be able to rescue at least two of them, by taking 
them upon the horse with him, and flying to the stock- 
ade, leaving the others to their fate. But which of them 
should he take? His first thought was of William, so 
manly, the pride of his heart; then Rachel, the little 
foster-mother, his great dependence ; they must be 
saved. Ah ! but how could he leave the one that bore 
her dear mother's name, or the one with the mother's 
beautiful blue eyes ? And there, too, was the helpless 
baby, that he had promised his wife, when upon her 
deathbed, he would cherish and protect. These were the 
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thoughts that flooded his brain. No ; all were doomed, 
and he would not desert them, but would defend them to 
the last, and perish with them. lie then dismounted from 
his horse, and calling the children to him, told them to 
descend the bank of the creek, and to keep together; 
that he would try and hold the savages back, with the hope 
that relief might come. He then tenderly kissed each 
one, and they dropped out of sight. 

While preparing to take his stand over his little flock, 
the Indians, who had for a time been hidden from view, 
were now seen at a point directly opposite to them, but 
a short distance off*. With a yell of exultation, the sava- 
ges started for their helpless victims. Just at that mo- 
ment, and before the savages had time to cross the road, 
a party of mounted settlers from the stockade, headed 
by the brave Job Young, dashed around a sharp curve in 
the road, not a hundred yards away. On seeing them, 
the Indians fled in dismay, closely pursued by the rescu- 
ing party, who poured into them volley after volley from 
their rifles, bringing a number of them down. 

All this time the little group were huddled close to- 
gether at the foot of the bank, trembling in every nerve. 
While Billy affectionately pressed his baby brother to his 
heart, his voice was heard calling upon the Savior to have 
mercy upon them, and to protect them from the merciless 
savages. He had not forgotten the teachings of his good 
mother. Just then their father appeared upon the bank 
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and called them to him, with the joyful announcement 
that they were saved. He then explained to them how 
they had been rescued. After placing Rachel, with the 
two youngest children, upon the horse, which was led by 
Billy — the father carrying the baby — the now happy fam- 
ily wended their way to the stockade. 

It was learned that Job Young, on reaching the cabins 
of those residing on the opposite side of the hill, found, 
the occupants had gone to the stockade, and, not being 
detained, he soon reached there, and found that a large 
portion of the settlers had already arrived. He hur- 
riedly told his story, and informed his hearers of the great 
danger that threatened the McGarth family; and, on 
calling for a relief party to accompany him, he was at 
once surrounded by a dozen mounted settlers, determined 
men, who hastened to the rescue, with the results stated. 
A moment's delay would have been fatal. 

The hostile band, in all, numbered about thirty. On 
the day before, they had divided into three parties, each 
taking a diflferent route for their fiendish work, intend- 
ing to come together again, in order to make a desperate 
attempt to capture the stockade, but this part of their 
plan was frustrated by the prompt and determined action 
of the settlers. The Indians, after hovering about the 
settlement for a short time, finally disappeared. Their 
pathway was marked by desolation and bloodshed ; great 
was the misery they had wrought. 
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When, a few days later, John McGarth visited his 
home, he found nothing left of it but a smouldering pile 
of ruins. Every thing perishable on the place was de- 
stroyed, and his stock all killed. So utter was the deso- 
lation, that he gave up all hope of being able to again 
establish a home there. Having such a large family of 
helpless children, he concluded that the best thing that 
he could do would be to try and get back to Philadel- 
phia, whence he had emigrated when a young man. 
Being a cooper by trade, he could there find employment, 
by which to support and educate his large family ; and 
it was not long thereafter that his hopes were realized. 

From thence on, prosperity smiled upon John Mc- 
Garth and his household. The children, with two ex- 
ceptions, lived to reach man's estate. The baby boy, in 
time, became a noted civil engineer and geologist, to 
whom the State of Pennsylvania was largely indebted for 
the development of her immense coal fields. Rachel 
eventually married Job Young, the messenger. His en- 
tire family, with their home, having been annihilated on 
that eventful day, leaving him homeless, and without 
kith or kin, he left its vicinity forever. After several 
years of frontier life, he drifted to Philadelphia, where 
he found the McGarth family, from whom he received a 
warm welcome, for he was regarded by them as a near 
and dear friend, one to whom they owed their lives. 
Billy learned the hatters' trade, at that time an impor- 
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tant branch of industry, and became one of the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of hats in the country ; and for a 
long time conducted a wholesale hat and cap business in 
the city of Philadelphia, in which he amassed a large 
fortune. 

The father, who made his home with William, lived to 
reach nearly a century in years, dying about the year 
1835. As a notable fact, he died on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the memorable day of their imperilment by the 
Indians. The four children, who were yet living, aged 
people, were all present, and with their tears bedewed the 
earth that closed from sight the remains of their revered 
father, to whom they owed so much. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



ADVENTURE OF THE JOHNSON BOYS. 



JOHN AND HENRY JOHNSON, WHILE LOOKING AFTER THEIR COWS, ARE 
CAPTURED BY TWO INDIANS — THEY KILL THEIR CAPTORS, AND MAKE 
THEIR ESCAPE. 



"The following narrative," says the historian, "goes 
to show that the long continuance of the Indian war had 
inspired even the young lads of our country, not only 
with all the bravery, but even the subtlety of the In- 
dians themselves." 

In the fall of the year 1793, two boys of the name of 
Johnson — John, aged fourteen, and Henry, eleven years — 
whose parents lived at Carpenter's station, a little dis- 
tance above the mouth of Short creek, on the west side 
of the Ohio river, were sent out in the evening to hunt 
the cows. At the foot of the river hill, at the back 
of the bottom, they sat down under a hickory tree to 
crack nuts. After some time, they saw two men coming 
toward them, one of whom had a bridle in his hand. 
Being dressed like white men, the lads mistook them for 
their father and uncle in search of horses. When they 
discovered their mistake, and attempted to run off, the 
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Indians, pointing their guns at them, ordered them to 
stop, or they would kill them. They halted, and were 
taken prisoners. 

The Indians, being in pursuit of horses, conducted the 
lads by a circuitous route over the Short creek hills, in 
search of them, until, late in the evening, they halted at 
a spring in a hollow place, about three miles from the 
fort. Here they kindled a small fire, cooked and ate 
some victuals, and prepared to repcTse for the night. 

John, the oldest of the boys, during the ramble had 
aflFected the greatest satisfaction at having been taken 
prisoner. He said his father was a hard master, who 
kept him always at hard work, and allowed him no play; 
and for his part he wished to live in the woods and be a 
hunter. This deportment soon brought him into inti- 
macy with one of the Indians, who could speak very 
good English. The Indians frequently asked the boys 
if they knew of any good horses running in the woods. 
Some time before they halted, one of the Indians gave 
the largest of the boys a little bag, which he supposed 
contained money, and made him carry it. 

When night came on, the fire was covered up, and the 
boys pinioned and made to lie down together. The In- 
dians then placed their hoppis straps over them, and laid 
down, one on each side of them, on the ends of the 
straps. 

Pretty late in the night, the Indians fell asleep, and 
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one of them becoming cold, caught hold of John in his 
arms and turned him over to the outside. In this situa- 
tion, the boy, who had kept awake, found means to get 
his hands loose ; he then whispered to his brother, made 
him get up, and untied his arms. This done, Henry 
thought of nothing but running off, as fast as possible ; 
but, when about to start, John caught hold of him, say- 
ing : " We must kill these Indians before we go." After 
some hesitation, Henry agreed to make the attempt. 
John then took one of the rifles of the Indians, and 
placed it on a log, with the muzzle close to the head of 
one of them. He then cocked the gun, and placed his 
little brother at the breach with his finger on the trigger, 
with instructions to pull it as soon as he should strike 
the other Indian. He then took one of the Indian's 
tomahawks, and standing straddle of the other Indian, 
struck him with it. The blow, however, fell on the back 
of the neck and to one side, so as to not be fatal. The 
savage then attempted to spring up ; but the little fellow 
repeated his blows with such force and rapidity on the 
skull, that, as he expressed it, " The Indian laid still and 
began to quiver." 

At the moment of the first stroke given by the elder 
brother with the tomahawk, the younger one pulled 
the trigger, and shot away a considerable portion of the 
Indian's lower jaw. This Indian, a moment after receiv- 
ing the shot, began to flounce about and yell in the most 
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frightful manner. The boys then made the best of their 
way to the fort, and reached it a little before daylight. 
On getting near the fort, they found the people all up, 
and in great agitation on their account. Hearing a 
"woman exclaim, " Poor little fellows, they are killed, or 
taken prisoners," Johnny answered, "No, mother; we 
are here yet." 

Having brought nothing away with them from the In- 
dian camp, their relation of what had taken place between 
them and the Indians was not fully credited. A small 
party was soon made up, to go and ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of their report. This party was conducted 
by the lads to the spot by the shortest route. Arriving 
at the place, they found the Indian that John had toma- 
hawked lying dead in the camp. The other had crawled 
away, and taken his gun and shot pouch with him. After 
scalping the Indian, the party returned to the fort, and, 
the same day, a larger party wxnt out to look after the 
wounded Indian, who had crawled some distance from 
the camp, and concealed himself in the top of a fallen 
tree; there, notwithstanding the severity of his wound, 
with a Spartan bravery, he determined to sell his life as 
dearly as possible. Having fixed his gun for the pur- 
pose, on the approach of the men to a proper distance, 
he took aim at one of them, and pulled the trigger, but 
the gun missed fire. On hearing the snap of the lock, 
one of the party exclaimed : " I should not like to be 
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tilled by a dead Indian." The party, concluding that 
the Indian would die at any rate, thought best to retreat, 
and return and look for him some time after. When 
they returned, however, he could not be found, having 
crawled away and concealed himself in some other place. 
His skeleton and gun were found some time afterward. 

The Indians who were killed were great warriors, and 
very wealthy. The bag, which was supposed to contain 
money, it was conjectured was got by one of the party 
who went out first in the morning. Hearing the report 
of the boys, he had slipped off by himself, and reached 
the place before the party arrived. For some time after- 
ward, he appeared to have a great deal more money than 
his neighbors. '^ 

The Indians themselves did honor to the bravery of 
these two boys. After the treaty with General Wayne, 
a friend of the dead Indians had made inquiry of a man 
from Short creek, as to what had become of the boys who 
had killed the two Indians. He was answered, that they 
lived at the same place, with their parents. The Indian 
replied : " You have not done right ; you should make 
kings of those boys." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



INGENUITY OF INDIAN TORTURE. 



TKRUIBLE SUFFERINGS OF YOUNG MOSES HEWETT, WHILE A PRISONER IH 

THE HANDS OF THE INDIANS. 



The Indians were always exercising their ingenuity in 
inventing new modes of torture to be inflicted upon their 
captives. The following narrative, found in " Flint's 
History of the Indian Wars," illustrates this fact : 

Moses Hewett, a young man living on the Little 
Ilockhocking, belonging to the Marietta settlement, was 
captured by the Indians. He was noted as the swiftest 
runner in the settlement, of which fact it seemed the In- 
dians were aware. They determined to test his fleetness 
with their champion racers, and although he could not 
have run with his usual spirit, under the depressing cir- 
cumstances, he easily vanquished them all. This exas- 
perated the Indians, although they affected to be pleased. 
They were out of provisions, and wishing to secure their 
swift-footed prisoner while away on their hunt, and, no 
doubt, to torture him at the same time, they fastened 
his Avrists by crossing them, and binding them firmly with 
a cord ; they then tied his arms to a stake, so as partly 
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to raise the upper part of his body, then fastened his legs 
in the same way. Then, partly cutting in two a young 
sapling, they bent it down so that the weight of the 
lower part of the body would be a counterpoise to the 
elastic force of the curved tree. Thus was he partially 
raised by his hands and feet, in a way most horribly 
painful ; and yet in a position where death would be 
slow in releasing" him. What a horrible death to con- 
template ! Fortunately, the young man had a remark- 
ably slender wrist. When left alone, while meditating 
upon his terrible situation, he contrived to disentangle 
his arms from their manacles ; not, however, until he had 
torn the flesh from his wrists. He then freed his legs^ 

After securing some scraps of jerked venison, which 
the Indians had left, he applied his superior powers of 
locomotion to good use. And, to baffle the pursuit of 
the Indians, and that of their dogs, he ran in a meander- 
ing course, running on the decayed trunks of fallen trees, 
crossing streams, large and small. Such was his adroit- 
ness in flight, that he put his pursuers completely ofi" his 
track ; and, in time, after suffering much from the pangs 
of hunger, and intense pain from his mangled arms, he 
reached the Big Muskingum, and approached the garri- 
son at Wolf Creek Mills, so weak that he could not 
halloo for assistance, or scarcely stand upon his feet. 
Almost naked, his body completely disfigured, torn and 
bloody from briers and brush, he was afraid to crawl 
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out and show himself, for fear of being shot by the sen- 
tries as an Indian. Waiting until night-fall, he crawled 
into the gate, which was temporarily open, before any 
one was aware of his presence. The light of the fire fall- 
ing on his face, he was recognized by a young companion, 
who exclaimed : " Here is Mose Hewett ! " He was at 
once taken in charge and tenderly cared for ; and 
in a short time was restored to health, a living evidence 
of what the youth of that perilous time could endure. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



INDIAN CRUELTIES CONTINUED. 



HORRIBLE TORTURES INFLICTED UPON SIMON KENTON — MADE TO RUN 
THE GAUNTLET OP THREE HUNDRED EXASPERATED SAVAGES — A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF OUU HERO. 



Simon Kenton, the patriot pioneer, and associate of 
the famous backwoodsman, Daniel Boone, in the bloody 
struggle to wrest from Indian control the territory of 
Kentucky, was a man of great sagacity, possessing won- 
derful powers of endurance, and as brave as a lion. He 
was several times captured by the Indians, who always 
took great delight in tormenting him while in their power ; 
but he always managed to escape from them. 

In "Macdonald's Sketches," the following narrative is 
given : 

Colonel Bowman sent Simon Kenton, with two other 
men, Montgomery and Clark, on an exploring tour. Ap- 
proaching an Indian village, very cautiously, in the night, 
on the north side of the Ohio river, they found a number 
of Indian horses in an inclosure. Thev each mounted an 
animal, and, not daring to leave any behind, as that 
16 
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would enable the Indians to pursue them, hastily con- 
structed halters, and led the rest. The noise which the 
horses made awoke the slumbering Indians, and the 
whole village was at once in a state of uproar. The 
mounted adventurers dashed through the woods, and 
were soon beyond the reach of the shouts and yells of 
their pursuers. Without a moment's rest, they rode all 
night, the next day and the next night, and on the morn- 
ing of the second dav reached the Ohio river. The flood 
of that broad, majestic stream, they found lashed into 
waves by a very boisterous wind. The horses could not 
swim across in such a gale, so they concluded to wait 
upon the banks until the winds abated — not dreaming 
of danger from their pursuers, who were on foot. 

Night came, but with it the fury of the gale increased, 
and by morning the stream became utterly impassable. 
Early in the morning, Kenton, who was separated from 
his companions, observed three Indians and a white man, 
well mounted, rapidly approaching. He raised his gun, 
aiming at the breast of the foremost Indian, and pulled 
the trigger. The powder .flashed in the pan, Kenton 
took to his heels, but was soon overtaken and captured. 

The Indians seemed greatly exasperated at the loss of 
their horses One seized him by the hair, and shook him 
till his teeth rattled. The others scourged him severely 
with their ramrods, over the head and face, exclaiming 
at every blow : *' Steal Indian boss, hey ? " 
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Just then Kenton saw Montgomery coming boldly to 
his assistance. Instantly two Indian rifles were dis- 
charged, and Montgomery fell dead. His bloody scalp 
was waved in the face of Kenton, with menaces of a simi- 
lar fate. Clark had sought safety in flight. 

Kenton was thrown upon the ground upon his back. 
His neck was fastened by a halter to a sapling ; his arms, 
extended to their full length, were pinioned to the earth 
by stakes, and his feet were fastened in a similar manner. 
A stout stick was passed across his breast, and so at- 
tached to the earth that he could not move his body. All 
this was done in the most violent and cruel manner, ac- 
companied by frequent cuff's and blows, as the maddened 
savages called him, in the broken English which they 
had acquired, " a tief, a boss steal, a rascal," which ex- 
pressions the Indians had learned to intersperse with 
English oaths. 

In this condition of suff*ering Kenton remained through 
the day and through the night. The next morning, the 
savages having collected their scattered horses, put Ken- 
ton upon a young colt, tied his hands behind liim, and 
his feet beneath the horse's belly, and set out on their re- 
turn. The country was rough, and Kenton could not at 
all protect himself from the brambles through which 
they passed. Thus they rode all day. When night 
came, their prisoner was bound to the earth as before. 
The next day they reached Chillicothe, on the Miami 
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river, forty or fifty miles west of the present city of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. A courier was sent forward to inform the 
village of their arrival. Every man, woman, and child 
came running out to view the prisoner. One of their 
chiefs, Blackfish, approached Kenton with a strong hick- 
ory switch in his hand, and addressing him, said : 

" You have been steal our horses, have you ?" 

" Yes," was the defiant reply. 

" Did Colonel Boone tell you to steal our horses ?" 

" No ;" said Kenton ; '* I did it of my own accord/' 

Blackfish then, with brawny arms, so mercilessly ap- 
plied the scourge to the bare head and shoulders of his 
prisoner, as to cause the blood to flow freely, and to 
cause the acutest pain. 

In the meantime, the whole crowd of men, women, and 
children danced and hooted, and clapped their hands, assail- 
ing him with the choicest epithets of Indian vituperation. 
With loud cries they demanded that he should be tied to 
a stake, that they might enjoy the pleasure of torment- 
ing him. A stake was immediately planted in the ground, 
and he was firmly fastened to it. His entire clothing was 
torn from him, mainly by the Indian women. The whole 
party then danced around him until midnight, yelling in 
the most frantic manner ; smiting him with their hands 
and lacerating his flesh with their switches. 

At midnight they released him from the stake, and al- 
lowed liim some little repose, in preparation for their 
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principal amusement in the morning, of having their 
prisoner run the gauntlet. Three hundred infuriated In- 
dians of all ages and both sexes were assembled for the 
savage festival. The Indians were ranged in parallel 
lines, about six feet apart, all armed with sticks, hickory 
rods, whips, and other means of inflicting torture. Be- 
tween these lines, for more than half a mile to the village, 
the wretched prisoner was doomed to run for his life, ex- 
posed to such injury as his tormentors could inflict as he 
passed. If he succeeded in reaching the council-house 
alive, it would prove an asylum to him for the present. 

At a given signal, Kenton started in the perilous race. 
Exerting his utmost strength and activity, he passed 
SAviftly along the line, receiving numerous blows, stripes, 
bufiets, and wounds, until he approached the town, near 
yrhich he saw an Indian leisurely awaiting his advance, 
with a drawn knife in his hand, intent upon his death. 

To avoid him, he instantly broke through the line, and 
made his rapid way toward the council-house, pursued by 
the promiscuous crowd, whooping and yelling like infer- 
nal furies, at his heels. Entering the town in advance of 
his pursuers, just as he supposed the council-house 
within his reach, an Indian was seen approaching him 
with his blanket wrapped around him, but who suddenly 
threw off* the blanket, and sprang upon Kenton as he ad- 
vanced. Exhausted with fatigue and wounds, he was 
thrown to the ground, and in a moment he was beset with 
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crowds, eager to inflict upon him the kick or blow that 
had been avoided by breaking through the ranks. Here, 
beaten, kicked, and scourged until he was nearly lifeless, 
he was left to die. 

A few hours later, he was supplied with food an^ 
water, and was suffered to recuperate for a few days, 
until he was able to attend the council-house and receive 
the announcement of his final doom. It was here de- 
cided that he should be made a public sacrifice to the 
vengeance of the nation. The Indian town of Wapatomica, 
upon the present site of Zanesville, Ohio, was the ap- 
pointed place of this execution. Being in a state of utter 
exhaustion, his escape was deemed impossible, and he 
was carelessly guarded. In despair, he attempted it. 
He was promptly recaptured, and punished by being 
taken to a neighboring creek, where he was dragged 
through mud and water, until life was nearly extinct. 
Still his constitutional vigor triumphed, and he revived. 

Wapatomica was a British trading post. Here Kenton 
met an old comrade, Simon Girty, who had become a 
renegade, had joined the Indians, and had so adopted 
their dress and manners as hardly to be distinguished 
from his savage associates. Girty cautiously endeavored 
to save the condciinicd prisoner. He represented to the 
band, that it would be a great advantage to them to have 
possession of one so intimately acquainted with all the 
white settlements and their resources. 
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A respite was granted. Another council was held. 
The spirit of Indian revenge prevailed. Kenton was 
again doomed to death, to be preceded by the terrible 
ordeal of running the gauntlet. 

But a British oflScer, influenced by the persuasions of 
the Indian chief Logan, the friend of the white man, 
urged upon the chiefs that the British ofBcers at Detroit 
would regard the possession of Kenton, with the informa- 
tion he had at his command, as a great acquisition, and 
that they would pay for him a ransom of at least one 
hundred dollars. They took him to Detroit; the ransom 
was paid, and Kenton became the prisoner of the British 
officers, instead of the savages. Still, he was a prisoner, 
though treated with ordinary humanity, and allowed the 
liberty of the town. 

There were two other American captives there — Cap- 
tain Nathan Bullet and Jesse Coifer. Escape seemed im- 
possible, as it could only be eifected tlirougli a wilderness 
four hundred miles in extent, overrun by wandering Indian 
bands, where they would be imminently exposed to re- 
capture, or death by starvation. 

Kenton, by his gentlemanly bearing, had enlisted the 
sympathy of a very kind-hearted English woman, a Mrs. 
Harvey, the wife of one of the traders. She secretly ob- 
tained for him and his two companions, and secreted in 
a hollow tree, powder, lead, moccasins, and a quantity 
of dried beef. One dark night, when the Indians were 
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engaged in a drunken bout, she met Kenton in the gar- 
den, and handed him three of the best rifles, which she 
had selected from those stacked near the house. That 
Jiight was the last he ever saw or heard of his bene- 
factress. 



Simon Kenton was born in Fauquier county, Virginia, 
in the month of March, 1765. When in his eighteenth 
year, he was forced into a fight with a neighbor boy 
named Veach, concerning a young lady to whom both 
were paying their addresses. In the fight, Kenton 
struck Veach a blow that laid him out senseless. Those 
present, after a prolonged. efi*ort to resuscitate Veach, 
pronounced him dead. At this announcement, Kenton 
immediately withdrew, proceeding toward his home ; but, 
before reaching there, his fear for the result of his unfor- 
tunate blow was so great, that he determined to at once 
fly the country. He accordingly bent his way toward 
the Ohio river, where he fell in company with three ad- 
venturers, who were descending the river in a canoe, and, 
by invitation, he accompanied them on their way. They 
kept on down the stream for many days. Reaching 
Elk river, they ascended it several miles, then disem- 
barked, and engaged in hunting and trapping. Thus 
commenced the career of one of the most fearless and 
daring patriots of the pioneer days, to whose exertions, 
privations, and sufferings, the people of the great State 
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of Kentucky are much indebted. Without contradiction, 
it is asserted that Simon Kenton was the first white man 
that ever planted corn within the borders of Kentucky. 
During the latter part of his life, he was considered to 
be one of the wealthiest men, in land, in Kentucky. 
After having opened up a fine farm, his land claims were 
declared defective ; one after another failed, and, with 
all his money spent in defending his claims, he was, in 
his old age, left utterly destitute. In disgust at the 
treatment he had received, with his aged and almost 
broken-hearted wife, he left the state which he was so 
largely instrumental in wresting from the red man's con- 
trol — a state largely his debtor. He located on the 
banks of Mad river, in Ohio. 

The general government, a short time thereafter, 
granted him a meager pension, which secured him from 
absolute want only. In 1813, when his old companion, 
Governor Shelby, passed through Ohio at the head of the 
Kentucky troops, on his way to fight the British and the 
Indians, the military ardor of the old patriot was aroused. 
He again shouldered his rifle, and joined the expedition, 
and, under Generals Harrison and Shelby, engaged in 
the noted battle of the Thames, in which the renowned 
Indian chief and leader, Tecumseh fell. This was the last 
of his military career, for he was then a very old man. 

Our hero died in Logan county, Ohio, April, 1836, 
17 
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aged eighty-one years. The spot where, sixty years be- 
fore, the Indians were about to put him to death, could 
be seen from a window in the room in which he died. 

I neglected stating that young Veach recovered from 
the blow given him by Kenton, having only been severely 
stunned. Kenton, several years after, made a visit to his 
home, when the tomahawk was buried between the two. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



INDIAN CRUELTIES CONTINUED 



THE BRUTAL TREATMENT RECEIVED BY THE BARD FAMILY, AT THE 
HANDS OF THE DELAWARE INDIANS, BY WHOM THEY WERE MADE 
CAPTIVES. 



During the old French war of 1755-1763, the barrier 
of South Mountain shielded the early settlers of 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, from the savage incursions 
that desolated the Cumberland valley. Yet occasionally, 
a party more daring than the rest would push across the 
mountain, and murder, or carry captive, defenseless 
families. An affecting instance of this kind is described 
in the following narrative, abridged from one much more 
in detail, by Mr. Archibald Bard, of Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, related in the " Historical Collections of 
Pennsylvania." 

" My father, Richard Bard, owned, and resided near, 
the mill now called Marshall's Mill, on the Carrol tract, 
in Adams county. On the morning of the 13th of 
April, 1758, his house was invested by a party of nine- 
teen Delaware Indians. Hannah McBridc, a little girl, 
on seeing them, screamed, and ran into the house, where 
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were my father, mother, a child six months old, a bound 
boy, and my cousin. Lieutenant Potter (brother of Gen- 
eral Potter). The Indians rushed in. One of them made 
a blow, with a large cutlass, at Potter, who wrested it 
from him. My father snapped a pistol at one of the In- 
dians. The sight of the pistol alarmed them, and they 
ran out of the house. The Indians outside, however, 
were very numerous, and my father's party having no 
ammunition, and fearing that the Indians would burn the 
house, surrendered. The Indians also made prisoners, 
in a field, Samuel Hunter, Daniel McManning, and 
William White, a lad coming to mill. Having secured 
the prisoners, they plundered the house and set fire to 
the mill. Not far from the house, contrary to all their 
promises, they killed Thomas Potter; and having pro- 
ceeded across the mountain three or four miles, an In- 
dian sunk the spear of his tomahawk into the breast of 
the small child, and, after repeated blows, scalped it. 
The prisoners were taken over the mountain past Mc- 
Cord's fort, into the Path valley. Alarmed and hurried 
by a party of whites in pursuit, on reaching the top of 
Tuscarora mountain they sat down to rest, when an In- 
dian, without any previous warning, sunk a tomahawk 
into the head of Samuel Hunter, who was seated by my 
father, and by repeated blows killed him. 

" Passing over Sidding Hill, and the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, by Blair's Gap, they encamped beyond Stony 
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creek. The half of my father's head had been painted 
red, denoting that a council had been held, and an equal 
number were for putting him to death, and for keeping him 
alive, and that another council would determine the 
question. My parents being engaged together in pluck- 
ing a wild turkey, my father told mother of his design 
to escape. Some of the Indians had laid down, and one 
of them was amusing the others by dressing himself with 
a gown of my mother's. My father was sent for water to 
the spring, and contrived to escape while my mpther kept 
the Indians amused with the gown. After an unsuccess- 
ful search, they proceeded down the stream to Fort Du- 
quesne (now Fort Pitt), and thence about twenty miles 
down the Ohio, to an Indian town, and afterward to " Cu- 
suskey." (Kuskusky, in what is now Butler County.) 
Arriving at this place, Daniel McManning was detained 
outside, but my mother, with the two boys and girls, 
were taken into the town, at the same time having their 
hair pulled and faces scratched, and beaten in an unmer- 
ciful manner. 

" The circumstances of McManning's death were ob- 
tained from my mother, and are as follows: 'The In- 
dians formed themselves into a circle around the prisoner, 
and commenced beating him, some with sticks and others 
with tomahawks. He was then tied to a post near a 
large fire, and after being tortured some time with burn- 
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ing coals, they scalped him, and put the scalp on a pole 
to bleed before his face. A gun-barrel was then heated 
red-hot, and passed over his body ; and with a red-hot 
bayonet they pierced his body, with many repetitions. 
In this manner they continued torturing him, singing and, 
shouting until he expired.' 

"Leaving the two boys and girl, whom she did not see 
again until they were liberated, some years after; my 
mother was taken to another place. Distressed beyond 
measure — going, she knew not where, without a com- 
forter or companion, and expecting every day the fate of 
McManning — she chanced to meet another captive wo- 
man, who told her that the belt of wampum placed about 
her neck by an Indian, was a certain sign that she was 
intended for an adopted relative. 

" Soon after, in a council, two squaws entered, and 
struck my mother on the side of the head. The warriors 
were displeased ; such conduct in council being contrary to 
the usage. A chief took my mother by the hand, and 
dejivered her to two Indian men, to take the place of a 
deceased sister. She was put in charge of a squaw, to 
be cleanly clothed. After remaining here near a month 
with her adopted friends, they took her a journey of two 
or three hundred miles, to the headwaters of the Susque- 
hanna. Much of this journey she was obliged to per- 
form on foot, over mountains and swamps, with extreme 
suffering. Her fatigue brought on sickness, which lasted 
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near two months. In this doleful condition, with none 
to comfort or sympathize with her; a blanket was her 
only covering, and her bed the cold earth, in a miserable 
cabin ; boiled corn was her only food. Recovering from 
her sickness, she met with a woman who had been in cap- 
tivity several years, and had an Indian husband, by whom 
she had one child. My mother reproved her for this, 
but received for answer, that before she had consented 
they had tied her to a stake in order to burn her. She 
added, that as soon as their captive women could speak 
the Indian tongue, they were obliged to marry some one 
of them, or be put to death. My mother resolved not to 
learn the language. She remained in captivity two years 
and five months. She was treated, during this time, by 
her adopted relations, with much kindness, even more 
than she had reason to expect. 

" My father sufi*ered extreme hardships in effecting his 
escape and return to his home, traveling over mountains 
thick with laurel and briers, and covered with snow; 
with swollen feet — his clothes often wet and frozen — ex- 
hausted, and often ready to lie down and perish for want 
of food, and living, during a journey of nine days, upon 
a few buds and a snake. He at length reached Fort 
liittleton. After this, he did little else but wander from 
place to place, in quest of information respecting my 
mother. He .performed several perilous journeys to 
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Pittsburg, in which he several times narrowly escaped 
losing his life by the Indians. He at length found where 
she was, and redeemed her, at Shamokin, on the Susque- 
hanna." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



INDIAN CRUELTIES CONTINUED. 



EXCRUCIATING TORMENTS INFLICTED UPON COLONEL CRAWFORD — ROASTED 

TO DEATH WITH LIVE COALS. 



In the month of May, 1782, four hundred and eighty 
whites mustered at the ohl Mingo towns, on the western 
side of the Ohio river, and after having chosen a leader, 
in the person of Colonel Crawford, they then proceeded 
to make a dash^ as it was called, meaning an expedition 
conducted with secrecy and haste. The expedition was 
composed of a body of men who had sworn eternal en- 
mity against the Indian race. The object of this expe- 
dition was the annihilation of the remnant of the Mora- 
vians, a peace-loving and God-fearing body of Indians, 
residing upoii the banks of the Sandusky river, as also 
to destroy the Wyandot towns along the same stream. 

It was resolved, by a unanimous vote of the command, 
not to spare the life of any Indian that might fall into 
their hands, be they friend or foe, man, woman, or child. 
Notwithstanding the great secrecy and dispatch intended 
by this enterprise, the savages in some way became in- 
formed regarding its object, and also the number com- 
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posing the expedition, and hurriedly rallied their war- 
riors to repel the mob of desperadoes, many of whom, 
but a short time before, had assisted in the cold-blooded 
massacre of the main body of the Moravians, at the 
town of Gnadenhutten, on the Muskingum river. 

The expedition, on reaching the vicinity of the San- 
dusky plains, was attacked by a large body of Indians, 
concealed in the tall grass. This brought on a general 
engagement, resulting in a heavy loss to the invaders, 
who, during the following night, made a precipitate 
retreat, the command breaking up into small parties, 
that were pursued by the savages. Colonel Crawford's 
horse giving out, he, in company with Dr. Knight and 
several others of the fleeing army, while hurrying away 
on foot, were overtaken and made prisoners. 

Colonel Crawford and Dr. Knight were immediately 
taken to an Indian encampment, a short distance from 
the place where they were captured. The next day, 
they were marched to the old Wyandot town. Prepara- 
tions had been made for the execution of Colonel Craw- 
ford, by setting a post, about fifteen feet high, in the 
ground, and making a fire of hickory poles several 
yards from it. About half a mile from the place of exe- 
cution, the remaining five prisoners were tomahawked 
and scalped by a number of squaws and boys. When 
arrived at the fire, the colonel was stripped perfectly 
naked, and ordered to sit down. He was then severely 
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beaten with whips, and tied to the post by a rope of such 
length as to allow him to walk two or tiiree times around 
it, and then back again. This done, the Indians began the 
torture by discharging a great number of loads of powder 
upon him, from head to foot ; after which they began to 
apply the burning ends of the hickory poles. The 
squaws, in the meantime, threw live coals and hot ashes 
on his body, so that in a little time he had nothing but 
coals to walk on. How the poor man's contortions and 
groans seemed to please them ! In the midst of his suf- 
ferings, he begged of the notorious Simon Girty, who 
was a spectator of the dreadful scene, to take pity on 
him and shoot him. Girty tauntingly answered : " You 
see I have no gun, I can not shoot," and laughed 
heartily at the scene. After suffering about three hours 
in this way, he became faint, and fell down on his face. 
An Indian then scalped him, and an old squaw threw a 
quantity of burning coals on the place from which the 
scalp was taken. After this he rose, and staggered 
round the post as though he was blind, and in a few min- 
utes expired. His body was then thrown into the fire, 
and consumed to ashes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS HORRID PICTURE. 



THE DEFENSE OF THE UNFORTUNATE INDIANS— FIENDISH BARBARITIES 
INFLICTED BY THE WHITES UPON THE INDIANS. 



I will introduce the subject of this chapter by giving 
the following paragraph, from the pen of one of our 
prominent historians : 

" Had the aborigines of our country been possessed 
of science to enable them to commit to the faithful page 
of history the events of their intercourse with us, since 
the discovery and settlement of their native land. by the 
Europeans, what would be the contents of this history ? 
Not sucli as it is, from the hands of our historians, who 
have presented nought but the worst features of the In- 
dian character, as exhibited in the course of their wars 
against the invaders of their country, while the wrongs 
inflicted on them by civilized men have occupied but a 
very small portion of the record. Their suflerings, their 
private virtues, all individual instances of greatness of 
mind, heroism, and clemency to captives, in the midst of 
the cruelties of their barbarous warfare, must soon be 
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» 

buried, with themselves, in the tomb of their national 
existence." 

In justice to the red race, who have ever been treated 
with the greatest injustice by their white conquerors, I 
can not conclude this volume leaving the unjust impres- 
sion upon the mind of the young reader, that the acts 
of hostility and barbarity inflicted by the Indians upon 
the whites, were wholly without cause or palliation. 

Let us reflect, that the whites, ever since their advent 
upon this continent, have been constantly encroaching 
upon the rights of the red man, driving him from his 
rightful domain. And how often, when he reposed con- 
fidence in the paleface, was that trust betrayed, even the 
sacred treaty obligations often shamefully violated, caus- 
ing him to lose faith in the Christian white man. From 
infancy, he was taught that the white man was his im- 
placable foe. And knowing no law save the law of 
retaliation, having no tribunal to which he could appeal 
for justice, the only alternative left him was that of brute 
force, to repel an injury, or to redress a wrong. To the 
untutored savage, revenge is sweet. 

However unpleasant tlie duty may be, the interests of 
truth and fairness of purpose require that I should pre- 
sent to the reader the other side, or the counterpart, of 
the revolting pictures of " Indian Cruelties," in which it 
will be seen that civilized white men, to say the least, 
equaled the savages in acts of wanton cruelty and diabo- 
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lism inflicted upon their foes. These frequently resulted 
in relentless invasions on the part of the savages, to 
resent and punish the cold-blooded murders of their 
people. The following is a prominent illustration of the 
subject : 

During the year 1763, another black page was added 
to the history of our country, by the barbarous conduct 
of a set of men who were denominated the " Paxton 
Boys," who rivaled the most ferocious savages, in deeds 
of fiendish cruelty, perpetrated upon the Indians coming 
within their reach. Their motto being, "Death to all 
Indians." 

One of the most diabolical acts committed by this in- 
famous gang, was the utter destruction of the remnant 
of the unoffending Conestoga Indians, the descendants 
of the first friends of William Penn, who had lived in 
peace with the whites for more than a century. 

Sixty of the " Paxton Boys," in military array, poured 
into their little village, and instantly murdered all that 
were found at home, in number fourteen men, women, and 
children. Those of them who were not at home at the 
massacre, w^ere lodged in the jail at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, for safety. But alas ! This precaution was un- 
availing. The white demons broke open the jail door, 
and murdered all of them, twenty in number. It was in 
vain that these poor defenseless people, on their knees, 
begged for mercy; for blood was what these ferocious 
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men wanted. The death of their innocent victims, in- 
flicted in the most cruel manner, did not satisfy their 
rage for slaughter; they mangled the dead bodies of 
their victims in the most shocking and brutal manner, 
scalping even the infants and children, chopping off their 
hands and feet. The scene was a most horrible one — too 
revolting to contemplate — one that threw a deep shadow 
across the horizon of our dawning civilization. 

The atrocities perpetrated by the " Paxton Boys " ex- 
asperated the savages to a high degree, and the con- 
sequence was, that the settlers, who were in no wise 
responsible for the conduct of this lawless band of repro- 
bates, were the sufferers, to what extent let the follow- 
ing incidents, taken from the history of the "Indian 
Wars of Pennsylvania and Virginia," tell : 

" A band of Indians, numbering about seventy, mad- 
dened by the cold-blooded murders of their people by the 
* Paxton Boys,' made a visit to the Muddy creek settle- 
ment. They made the visit under the mask of friend- 
ship. They were cordially received, and treated with all 
the hospitality which it was in the power of these new set- 
tlers to bestow upon them ; but suddenly, and without 
any previous intimation of any thing like a hostile inten- 
tion, the Indians murdered, in cold blood, all the men 
belonging to the settlement, and made prisoners of the 
women and children. 

*^ Leaving a guard with their prisoners, the Indians 
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then marched to the settlement of the Big Levels, before 
the fate of the Muddy creek settlement was known. The 
settlements were twenty miles apart. Here, as at Muddy 
creek, they were treated with the most kind and attent- 
ive hospitality at the house of Archibald Glendennin, 
who gave the Indians a sumptuous feast of three fat elks, 
which he had recently killed. Here, a scene of slaugh- 
ter, similiar to that which had recently taken place at 
Muddy creek, occurred at the conclusion of the feast. It 
commenced with an old woman, who having a very sore 
leg, showed it to an Indian, desiring his advice how she 
might cure it. This request he answered with a blow of 
the tomahawk, which instantly killed her. In a few 
moments, all the men belonging to the place shared the 
same fate. The women and children were made prison- 
ers. In the time of the sla^ughter, a negro woman, who 
was at the spring* near the house where it happened, 
killed her own child for fear it should fall into the hands 
of the Indians, or hinder her escape. Mrs. Glendennin, 
whose husband was among the slain, and herself, with 
her children, prisoners, boldly charged the Indians with 
perfidy and cowardice, in taking advantage of the mask 
of friendship to commit murder. One of the savaores, 
exasperated at her boldness, and stung, no doubt, at the 
justice of the cliargc against them, brandished his toma- 
hawk over her head, and dashed her husband's bloody 
scalp in her face. In defiance of all his threats, the 
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heroine still reiterated the charges of perfidy and cow- 
ardice against the Indians. 

" The next day, after marching about ten miles, while 
passing through a thicket, the Indians forming a front 
and rear guard, Mrs. Glendennin gave her infant to a 
neighbor woman, stepped into the bushes without being 
preceived by the Indians, and made her escape. The 
cries of the child made the Indians inquire for the 
mother. She was not to be found. ^Well,' said one 
of them, * I will soon bring the cow to her calf,' and 
taking the child by its feet, beat its brains out against 
a tree. 

"Mrs. Glendennin returned home, in the course of 
the succeeding night, and covered the corpse of her 
husband with fence rails to protect it from the wolves. 
Having performed this pious work for her murdered 
husband, she chose, as a place of safety, a corn-field. 
Here, as she related, her heroic resolution was suc- 
ceeded by a paroxysm of grief and despondency, during 
which she imagined she saw a man, with the aspect of 
a murderer, standing within a few steps of her. The 
reader of this narrative, instead of regarding this fi) 
of despondency as a feminine weakness on the part of 
this daughter of affliction, will commiserate her situa- 
tion of unparalleled destitution and distress. She was, 
alone, in the dead of night, while all her relatives and. 
18 
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neighbors of both settlements were either prisoners oi 
lying dead, dishonored by ghastly wounds of the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife of the savage, her husband and 
her children amongst the slain." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



MORE BLOODY OUTRAGES COMMITTED BY WHITE FIENDS 

UPON INNOEFENSIVE INDIANS. 



THE NOTABLE INDIAN INVASIO>f OF 1774 — CAUSED BY MASSACRES OF 
INDIANS BY WHITE MEN — SPEECH OP LOGAN — DESTRUCTION OP INDIAN 
TILLAGES BY LORD DUNMORE S FORCES. 



"Devoutly might humanity," says the historian, 
*' wish that the record of the causes which led to the 
destructive war of 1774 might be blotted from the an- 
nals of our country. But it is now too late to efface it . 
the black-lettered list must remain, a dishonorable blot 
on our national history." 

This was one of the most disastrous and bloody in- 
vasions in the history of the Indian wars. History es- 
tablishes the fact that, in this instance, the Indians were 
driven reluctantly to take the war-path, to revenge the 
many cold-blooded murders committed upon inoffensive, 
peaceable Indians, in the region of the upper Ohio — 
notably the massacres at Captina and Yellow Creek. 
Says the historian : " One of the provocatives of this war 
was the cowardly assassination, by fiend-like white men, 
of the whole family of the renowned Mingo Chief, 
Logan, in the vicinity of Wheeling." 
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Logan had been the friend of the white man. Buf, 
exasperated by these outrages, he seized his tomahawk, 
breathing only vengeance. General Gibson was sent to the 
Shawanese towns to confer with Logan, and to detach him 
from the conspiracy against the whites. It was on this 
occasion that Logan made that celebrated speech whose 
pathetic eloquence will ever move the human heart. 

" 1 appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and I gave him not meat; if ever 
he came cold or naked, and I gave him not clothing. 
During the course of the last long and bloody war, Lo- 
gan remained in his tent, an advocate of peace. Nay, 
such was my love for the whites, that those of my own 
country pointed at mc and said, ' Logan is the friend of 
the white man.' Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, cut off all the relatives of Logan, 
not sparing even my women and children. There runs 
not a drop of my blood in the veins of any human crea- 
ture. This called on me for revenge. I have killed 
many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
country, I rejoice at the beams of peace. Yet do not 
harbor the thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save hiF 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan." 

The savages were so exasperated at such fiendish act 
that their vengeance knew no bounds. The peril to t 
whites was so dreadful, that the most extraordim 
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efforts on the part of the Virginia government were 
requisite to meet it. Lord Dunmore's war, as this was 
called, while brief, was a very bloody struggle, and was 
fraught with great misery and suffering to the savages. 

Two armies, one of 1,100 men, and another of 1,900, 
were' hastily raised and sent forward. Lord Dunmore, 
with 1,900 men, crossed the Cumberland mountains to 
Wheeling, and thence descended the Ohio in boats, to 
form a junction with the other division at the mouth of 
the Great Kanawha. Thus united, they were to march 
across the country to the valley of the Scioto. The 
banks of this lovely stream were lined with Indian vil- 
lages, in a high state of prosperity. Corn-fields waved 
luxuriantly around their humble dwellings. They were 
living at peace with each other, and relied far more upon 
the produce of the soil, than upon the chase for their 
support. 

Lord Dunmore's plan was to sweep this whole region 
with utter desolation, and entirely to exterminate the In- 
dians. The savages, who understood the move, many of 
them having received guns and ammunition from their 
friends, the French in. Canada, marched in a large body, 
composed of Shawanese, Delawares, Mingoes, and Wyan- 
dots, to meet their adversaries. They seemed fully to 
realize that their only hope was in the energies of des- 
peration. And one of the most desperate battles was 
then fought that ever occurred in Indian warfare. The 
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whites were victorious, but lost in killed large numbers. 
The Indians fled panic-stricten through the wilderness, 
unable to make another stand against their foes. The 
victors then swept through the beautiful valley of the 
Scioto, and with the torch laid waste every perishable 
thing. 

A graphic description, given by a gallant officer, of a 
similar scene that occurred in the land of the Cherokees, 
will truthfully apply to this cruel expedition : 

^' Now commenced a scene of devastation, scarcely 
paralleled in the annals of this continent. For thirty 
days the army employed themselves in burning and 
ravaging the settlements of the poor broken-spirited 
Indians. No less than fourteen of their towns were de- 
stroyed ; their granaries were yielded to the flames, their 
corn-fields ravaged, while the miserable fugitives, flying 
from the sword, took refuge with their families among 
the mountains. As the lands were rich, and the season 
had been favorable, the corn was bending under the 
double weight of the lusty roasting-ears and pods and 
clustering beans. The furrows seemed to rejoice under 
their precious loads. The fields stood thick with bread. 
We encamped the first night in the woods near the 
fields, where the Avhole army feasted on the young corn, 
which, with fat venison, made a most delicious treat. 
The next morning, by order of Colonel Grant, we pro- 
ceeded to burn down the Indian cabins. 
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" Some of our men seemed to enjoy this cruel work, 
laughing very heartily at the curling flames as they 
mounted loud- crackling over the tops of the huts. But 
to me it appeared a shocking sight. Poor creatures ! 
thought I, we surely need not grudge you such miserable 
habitations. But when we came, according to orders, to 
cut down the fields of corn, I could scarcely refrain from 
tears ; for who could see the stalks that stood so stately, 
with broad green leaves and gayly tasseled shocks, filled 
with the sweet, milky kernels, the staff of life — who, I 
say, could see without grief these sacred plants sinking 
under our swords, with all their precious load, to wither 
and rot untasted in the fields. 

" I saw every- where around the foot-prints of little 
Indian children, where they had lately played, under 
shelter of the rustling corn. No doubt they had often 
looked up with joy to the swelling shocks, and were 
gladdened when they thought of the abundant cakes for 
the coming winter. When we are gone, thought I, they 
•will return, and peeping through the weeds, with tearful 
eyes, will mark the ghastly ruin poured over their homes 
and the happy fields where they had so often played." 

The discomfited Indians had become thoroughly dis- 
heartened, and sent couriers to Lord Dunmore imploring 
peace. Cornstalk, their chief, a man of unusual intelli- 
gence, and strong native powers, accompanied by several 
of his warriors, met Lord Dunmorc in council, at a point 
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in the valley 9f the Scioto where now stands the city of 
Circleville. 

Cornstalk made the opening speech, in which he por- 
trayed the former condition of prosperity of the Indian 
tribes, powerful in numbers, and abounding in wealth, in 
the enjoyment of their rich corn-fields, and the forests 
filled with game. He then contrasted their present 
wretched condition, reduced in numbers, with loss of their 
hunting grounds. He charged the whites with violating 
their treaty obligations, and claimed that his people, 
considering the many wrongs inflicted upon them by the 
whites, had been very forbearing. 

" We know," said he, *' perfectly well, our weakness 
when compared with the English. The Indians desire 
only justice. The war was not sought by us, but was 
forced upon us. It was commenced by the whites. We 
should have merited the contempt of every white man, 
could we have tamely submitted to the murders which 
have been inflicted upon our unoffending people at the 
hands of the whites." 

In the treaty of peace that followed, the helpless sav- 
ages were compelled to make the most abject terms j 
relinquishing to their conquerors all claims to the vast 
hunting grounds south of the Ohio. The British com- 
mander tlicu immediately returned across the mountain, 
proudly boasting of the exploits which he had achieved. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



MASSACRE OF THE MORAVIANS. 



AN UNPARALLELED, INKXCUSABLE BUTCHERY BY WHITE SAVAGES OF 

INOFFENSIVE CHRISTIAN INDIANS. 



The Moravians were a body of peace-loving, Christian 
Indians, who had settled upon the Muskingum river, not 
far from where stands the city of Zanesville. They emi- 
grated from the region of the Big Beaver and the Sus- 
quehanna, about the year 1772. They were industrious 
and prosperous, and increased in numbers, through the 
efforts of the zealous missionaries, Brainard and Zeis- 
berger. In the spring of 1782, they numbered about four 
hundred ; but, owing to threats from revengeful white 
men, many of them returned to Pennsylvania ; and 
others had taken up their residence, the fall before, on 
the Sandusky river. There was only about one hundred 
left at the time of the massacre. These were engaged in 
gathering the corn that had been left in the field, the 
previous fall, when the white savages reached Gnaden- 
huttcn, their principal town. 

The expedition was composed of about one hundred 
19 
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men, who claimed that the Moravians had committed 
depredations against the settlers, and harbored and fed 
the hostile Indians. These charges were utterly without 
foundation, and their accusers well knew it; but they had 
'resolved to kill every Indian that might fall in their way, 
friend or foe, man, woman, or child. The extermination 
of the Moravians residing in the vicinity of Gnaden- 
hutten, was put down as the first act in the bloody 
drama. The murderers knew that these inoffensive 
people would offer no resistance, but, like a flock of 
innocent sheep, when beset by a pack of hungry wolves, 
tamely meet their fate. 

The miscreants, on reaching the village of Gnaden- 
hutten, professed great friendship for their intended vic- 
tims, stating that they had come to take them to Fort 
Pitt, for their safety. The Indians were well pleased at 
the prospect for their removal ; for they were occupying 
a very unpleasant and very dangerous position, being 
located midway between the whites and the hostile In- 
dians, and endeavoring to maintain a perfect neutrality, 
but charged with its violation by both parties ; hence, 
they were in danger of violence from both sides. 

Runners were dispatched to Salem, and other points 
where the Moravians were located, to notify them of 
what was to be done ; and for them to come immediately 
to Gnadenhutten. When all had arrived, they were con- 
fined with the others in two houses. The people being 
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thus secured, a council of war was held to decide their 
fate. The question was then submitted to the decision 
of the whole command. The men were drawn up in line. 
Colonel David Williamson, their leader, then put the ques- 
tion to them : " Shall the Moravians, here confined, be 
taken prisoners to Pittsburg, or shall they be put to 
death?" He requested all who were in favor of saving 
their lives, to step two paces to the front, forming a second 
rank. At this, sixteen, some say eighteen, stepped for- 
ward, forming a second line. " But alas ! this line of 
mercy," says one of the second line, " was far too short 
for that of vengeance." 

The poor creatures were told to at once prepare for 
death. The prisoners, from the time of their imprison- 
ment in the two houses, foresaw their fate, and passed 
their time in praying and singing hymns, and in exhort- 
ing each other to place a firm, reliance in the mercy of 
the Savior. " When the decree was made known to 
them," writes one who was familiar with the whole 
transaction, " these devoted people embraced, kissed, 
jotnd bedewing each other's faces and bosoms with their 
mutual tears, asked pardon of each other for any injury 
5r offense they might have given through life. Thus, 
at peace with God, and each other, on being asked by 
those impatient for the slaughter, were they ready to 
die ? They answered : * Wc are prepared for the worst.' 
Then began the dreadful carnage." 
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The horrid details of this fiendish work are too revolt- 
ing to be presented to the minds of my young readers, 
hence I shall withhold them. SufiBce it to say, that in 
half an hour's time, the devils incarnate had completed 
their monster crime. The interior of the two " slaugh- 
ter-houses," as they were properly called, presented a 
sickening sight; there lay the mutilated remains of men, 
women, and innocent children. The tomahawk, club, 
and scalping-knife had done their work well. Thus per- 
ished the humble followers of the faithful missionaries, 
Zeisberger, Heckewelder, and Brainard, zealous laborers 
in opening up the dark wilderness of paganism, and 
letting in the light of Christianity. The missionary and 
his proselytes have long ago been joined together in 
that land " where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." 

It is some satisfaction to know that our government 
had no participation in the murders perpetrated upon 
the unoflfending Christian Indians, but at all times gave 
them all the protection in its power. Dire were the 
results that followed this wanton butchery. It was sup- 
posed, by the murderers, that the Indians would be glad 
that the Moravians had been exterminated, as they had 
often threatened their annihilation, saying : " All who 
are not with us, are against us." But in this they were 
mistaken. The savages said, they were our brethren, 
and we must avenge them. And terrible was the 
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retaliation that was meted out to the settlers every- 
where. 

Would that the curtain of oblivion could be dropped 
upon this bloody drama, and the disgrace that it inflicted 
upon Christianity be wiped from the imperishable page 
of history ; but this can never be. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



PERFIDY MOST FOUL. 



CHIEF CORNSTALK MUUDERED BY THE WHITES MURDER OF "BALD 

eagle" OTHER WANTON BUTCHERIES. 



This was one of the most atrocious murders committed 
by the whites during the war of the Revolution, 

One day, after the federation of the British and Indian 
nations, against our government and its people, in the 
summer of 1777, and the commencement of hostilities. 
Cornstalk, and a young chief named Redhawk appeared 
at the garrison at Point Pleasant, commanded by Cap- 
tain Arbuckle. Cornstalk informed the Captain that, 
with the exception of himself and the tribe to which he 
belonged, all the nations had joined the English, and un- 
less assured protection by the whites, "they would have 
to run with the stream." Captain Arbuckle thought 
proper to detain Cornstalk and Redhawk as hostages for 
the good conduct of the tribe to which they belonged. 
The following day a son of Cornstalk, concerned for the 
safety of his father, came to the opposite' side of the 
river and hallooed. His father, knowing his voice, an- 
swered him. He was then brought over the river. The 
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father and son embraced each other with the greatest 
tenderness. 

The following day, two Indians, who had concealed 
themselves in the weeds on the banks of the Kanawha, 
opposite the fort, killed a man named Gilmore, as he was 
returning from hunting. As soon as the dead body was 
brought over the river, there was a general cry among the 
men who were present : '' Let us kill the Indians in the 
fort." They immediately ascended the bank of the 
river, with Captain Hall at their head, to execute their 
hasty resolution. On their way they were met by Cap- 
tain Stuart and Captain Arbuckle, who endeavored to 
dissuade them from killing the Indian hostages, saying 
that they certainly had no concern in the killing of Gil- 
more ; that Cornstalk was friendly to the whites, and no 
doubt his people, through his influence, would refuse to 
take up arms against them ; but, if you carry out your 
mad design, how terrible may be the consequences. But 
remonstrance was in vain. Pale with rage, they cocked 
their guns, and threatened the captains with instant 
death if they should attempt to hinder them from carry- 
ing out their purpose. 

Cornstalk was informed that the assassins were com- 
ing. Noticing that his son, Elenipsico, a boy in years, 
manifested signs of fear, he said: "Don't be afraid, my 
son ; the Great Spirit sent you here to die with me, and 
we must submit to his will. It is all for the best." 
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When the murderers arrived at the house where the 
hostages were confined, Cornstalk rose up to meet them 
at the door, but instantly received seven bullets through 
his body ; his son, and his other fellow hostages were at 
once dispatched with bullets and tomahawks. Thus fell 
the Shawanese war-chief, Cornstalk, who, like Logan, 
his companion in arms, was conspicuous for intellectual 
talent and bravery ; and whose influence was exercised 
for good, always loaning in his preference toward the 
United States, and against the British. 



During the peace declared in 1763, " Bald Eagle," 
an aged Delaware sachem, was wantonly murdered. 
This was peculiarly irritating to that warlike nation. 
" Bald Eagle " spoke the English language with great 
fluency, and being remarkably fond of sweet-meats and 
rum, all of which were generally off*ered to him in pro- 
fusion in the settlements, he was a frequent visitor at the 
fort erected at the mouth of the Kanawha, and familiarly 
acquainted even with the children. He usually ascended 
the river alone, in a bark canoe, and from the frequency 
and harmlcssness of his visits, his appearance never ex- 
cited the least alarm. A white man, who had suffered 
much from the Indians, encountered the old chief one 
evening alone upon the river, returning peaceably from 
one of his usual visits. A conflict ensued, and the old 
Inan was killed upon the spot. The murderer, having 
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scalped his victim, fixed the dead body in the usual sit- 
ting position in the stern of the boat, replaced the pipe 
in his mouth, and, launching the canoe again upon the 
river, permitted it to float down with its burden undis- 
turbed. Many settlers beheld it descending in this man- 
ner but, from the upright posture of the old man, they 
supposed that he was only returning from one of his 
usual visits to the whites. The truth, however, was 
quietly discovered, and inflamed his tribe with the most 
ungovernable rage. Vengeance was vowed for the out- 
rage, and amply exacted. 



During the summer of 1788, General Benjamin Logan 
conducted an expedition against the north-western tribes, 
which, as usual, terminated in burning their villages and 
cutting up their corn-fields — serving to irritate, but not 
to subdue the enemy. An incident attending this expe- 
dition, deserves to be commemorated. Says the historian : 
*'Upon approaching a large village of the Shawanese, 
from which, as usual, most of the inhabitants had fled, 
an old chief, named Moluntha, came out to meet them, 
fantastically dressed in an old cocked hat, set jauntily 
upon one side of his hea.d, and a fine shawl thrown over 
his shoulders. He carried an enormous pipe in one 
hand, and a tobacco pouch in the other, and strutted out, 
with the air of an old French beau, to smoke the pipe of 
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peace with his enemies, whom he found himself unable to 
meet in the field. 

" Nothing could be more striking than the fearless 
confidence with which he walked through the foremost 
ranks of the Kentuckians, evidently highly pleased with 
his own appearance, and enjoying the admiration which 
he doubted not that his cocked hat and splendid shawl 
inspired. Many of the Kentuckians were highly amused 
at the mixture of dandyism and gallantry which the poor 
old man exhibited, and shook hands with him very cor- 
dially. Unfortunately, however, he at length approached 
Major McGary, whose temper, never particularly sweet, 
was as much inflamed by the sight of an Indian, as that 
of a wild bull by the waving of a red flag. It happened, 
unfortunately, too, that Moluntha had been one of 
the chiefs who had commanded at the Blue Licks, a 
disaster which McGary had not yet forgotten. 

" Instead of giving his hand, as the others had done, 
McGary scowled upon the old man, and asked him, Mf 
he remembered the Blue Licks ? ' Moluntha smiled, and 
merely repeated the words, ' Blue Licks ! ' when McGary 
instantly drew his tomahawk, and cleft him to the brain. 
The old man received the blow without flinching for a 
second, and fell dead at the feet of his destroyer. Great 
excitement instantly prevailed in the army. Some called 
it a ruthless murder, and others swore that he had done 
right ; that an Indian was not to be regarded as a human 
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being, but ought to be shot down as a wolf, whenever 
and wherever he appeared, McGary himself raved like 
a madman at the reproach of his countrymen, and 
declared, with many bitter oaths, that he would not only 
kill every Indian whom he met, whether in peace or war, 
at church or market, but that he would equally as 
readily tomahawk the man who blamed him for the act," 



The preceding instances of ferocious brutality, in- 
flicted by the whites upon the Indians, which I have 
given, are a few of the many that are found recorded in 
the history of our country. They will, I think, sufiBce to 
show that the civilized white man equaled the savage in 
acts of fiendish cruelty ; and that these actions, on the 
part of the whites, were often the direct cause of many 
of the bloody incursions made by the Indians against the 
settlers. 

And the white allies of the Indians, the British, for 
many years encouraged, and in every way kept up, their 
bloody hostility toward the Americans. One of the most 
potent and damnable agencies employed by the British, 
-was the bounty paid to the Indians for the scalps of 
Americans. This revolting measure was one of the 
strongest inducements that could have been offered the 
untutored savage, as it afforded him the means to pur- 
chase arms and ammunition, with which he could carry 
on the bloody work. In other words, the scalp of an 
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American citizen, man, woman, or child, became British 
coin in the hands of the savages. This infamous action on 
the part of Great Britain, prolonged the dreadful struggle 
between the settlers and the Indians, and kept up a 
sneaking warfare on the part of the savages, for the pur- 
pose of realizing upon the scalps they could take. Who 
was to blame for this state of affairs ? Not the Indians. 
No ; the whites — our Christian British ancestors. This 
infamy must ever remain a black spot upon the page of 
England's history. 

And again, for a long term of years, many of the 
bloody massacres and atrocities, perpetrated by the 
Indians upon the early settlers, were done at the instiga- 
tion of a renegade white man, Simon Girty, whose name 
was the synonym of suffering and of death. For twenty 
years he was the terror of the north-west, exercising an 
unbounded influence over the various Indian tribes, whom 
he often led in battle against his own race. His was a 
war of extermination — he took no prisoners. And often- 
times, when besieging a fort, he would feign sympathy 
for the imperiled people, offering them immunity from 
harm, if they would peaceably surrender; and, at the 
same time, bidding the savages prepare to butcher them, 
should they accede to his proposition. How often this 
nefarious scheme was carried out, history will tell. 

The motives which moved this desperate man to re- 
nounce his own race, and espouse the cause of the In- 
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dians. were none other than an innate wicked nature, an 
opportunity to satiate a vicious desire to shed blood, and 
to inflict torture on others. His influence and example 
had the effect of making the savages more fiendish and 
unrelenting in inflicting torture upon those who fell into 
their hands. The name of Girty will be held up for the 
execration of mankind, while history shall continue to 
bo read. 

With such examples and influences before them, 
coupled with the powerful inducements off'ered by their 
British allies, it must be conceded by all fair-minded 
inen, that the untutored, ignorant savages can not be held 
responsible for many of the bloody invasions and horrid 
brutalities inflicted by them upon the whites. 

The vices of the white man, so readily acquired by the 
Indian, have largely contributed to the destruction of 
this once numerous and powerful race, whose ultimate 
annihilation, and disappearance from off" the American 
continent, is but a question of a few years. This was 
inevitable ; it was the struggle of civilization with sav- 
agery, in which the former triumphed — although the ap- 
pliances used in bringing about these results were not 
always creditable to our boasted civilization. 

It is doubtful, all things being considered, if time has 
ever recorded a deeper depravity and infamy than the 
general record of our intercourse and dealing with the 
red race. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ASSOCIATION — FLEEING TO THE FORT — THE WILDERNESS — ATTACK ON 

THE VAN METER HOME — RETROSPECTIV.E. 



ASSOCIATION. 

" The power of association in the human mind/' says 
a chronicler of pioneer days, " was perhaps never more 
strongly illustrated than in the following instance, which 
occurred at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the return of 
Colonel Boquct from his successful military expedition, 
to the Muskingum, against the Delaware and Shawanese 
Indians, in 17G4. Having, by his firmness and address, 
without the shedding of blood, compelled^the Indians to 
submit to his own terms to obtain peace, and the with- 
drawal of his army from their country. Colonel Boquet re- 
solved forthwith to enjoin compliance with one of the stipu- 
lations of his agreement with his wily antagonists, which 
was, the immediate delivery of all the white prisoners 
among them, the greater part of whom returned with the 
army to Eastern Pennsylvania. The relations of many 
who were known to have been captured by these Indians, 
entered the ranks of Boquet with the hope of finding 
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their long lost children and friends. Others met the 
army on its return, having the same object in view. 

" At Carlisle, a woman appeared whose little daughter 
had been carried off nine years before. In the crowd of 
female captives, she discovered one in whose wild and 
swarthy features she recognized the somewhat altered 
lineaments of her long lost child; but the young girl, 
who had almost forgotten her native language, returned 
no answering sign of recognition to her eager words, and 
the despairing mother bitterly lamented that the daugh- 
ter whom she had so often sung to sleep on her bosom 
had utterly forgotten her. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, the humanity and superior knowledge of Colonel 
Boquet readily suggested an expedient. Said he, to 
the desponding mother : ' Sing the songs you used 
to sing to her when a child.' The woman did so ; when 
a sudden start, a look of bewilderment, and a flood of 
tears, removed every doubt, and restored the long lost 
daughter to the overjoyed mother's fond embrace." 

FLEEING TO THE FORT. 

The following is from the pen of an intelligent gentle- 
man, who was one of the Pioneer Children : 

" The fort to which our settlement belonged was, dur- 
ing the first years of the war, located about a mile from 
my father's farm ; but when this fort went to decay, and 
became unfit for defense, a new one was built on our place. 
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I well remember that, when a little boy, the family were 
sometimes waked up in the dead of night, by an express 
with the report that the Indians were at hand. The ex- 
press came softly to the door, or back window, and, by a 
gentle tapping, waked the family. This was easily done, 
as an habitual fear made us ever watchful and sensible to 
the slightest alarm. The whole family were instantly in 
motion. My father seized his gun and other implements 
of war. My stepmother woke up and dressed the chil- 
dren as well as she could ; and being myself fhe oldest of 
the children, I had to take my share of the burdens to be 
carried to the fort. There was no possibility of getting 
a horse, in the night, to aid us in removing to the fort. 
Besides the little children, we caught up what articles of 
clothing and provisions we could get hold of in the dark, 
for we durst not light a candle, or even stir the fire. 
All this was done with the utmost dispatch and the 
silence of death. The greatest care was taken not to 
awaken the youngest child. To the rest, it was enough 
to say Indian^ and not a whimper was heard afterward. 
Thus it often happened that the whole number of fami- 
lies belonging to a fort, who were in the evening at their 
homes, were all in their little fortress before the dawn 
of the next morning. In the course of the succeeding 
day, their household furniture was brought in by parties 
of the men under arms." 
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THE WILDERNESS. 

The following, regarding the unbounded forests, is by 
the same writer : 

" A wilderness of great extent, presenting the virgin 
face of nature, unchanged by human cultivation or art, 
is certainly one of the most sublime terrestrial objects 
which the Creator ever presented to the view of man. 

" One prominent feature of a wilderness is its solitude. 
Those who plunged into the bosom of this forest left 
behind them, not only the busy hum of men, but domes- 
ticated animal life generally. The parting rays of the 
setting sun did not receive the requiem of the feathered 
songsters of the grove, nor was the blushing aurora 
ushered in by the shrill clarion of the domestic fowls. 
The solitude of the night was interrupted only by the 
howl of the wolf, the melancholy moan of the ill-boding 
owl, or the shriek- of the frightful panther. Even the 
faithful dog, the only steadfast companion of man among 
the brute creation, partook of the silence of the desert ; 
the discipline of his master forbade him to bark, or move, 
but in obedience to his command, and his native sagacity 
soon taught him the propriety of obedience to this severe 
government. The day was, if possible, more solitary 
than the night. The noise of the wild turkey, the 
croaking of the raven, or the wood-pecker tapping the 
20 
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hollow beech tree, did not much enliven the dreary 
scene. 

*' The various tribes of singing-birds are not inhabi- 
tants of the desert ; they are not carnivorous, and, there- 
fore, must be fed from the labors of man. At any rate, 
they did not exist in this country at its first settlement." 

ATTACK UPON THE VAN METER HOME. 

Mr. Joh^n Van Meter, in the year 1789, resided upon a 
farm in what is now known as Ohio county, Virginia. 
One day, while he was absent at a neighbor's, breaking 
flax, a party of Indians visited his peaceful home, and 
murdered his wife, daughter, and two small sons, taking 
his three older boys prisoners, and burned the house. 

Hannah, the daughter that was killed; was washing at 
the spring, a short distance from the house. She had on 
a sun-bonnet, and while stooping over the tub, uncon- 
scious of danger, one of the savages, who supposed her 
to be an old woman, slipped up behind her and buried 
his tomahawk in her head. When he saw her face, and 
perceived how beautiful and youiig she was, he regretted 
his precipitancy, saying : " She would have made a 
pretty squaw." This was told by the notorious Simon 
Girty, who was one of this hostile party. 

Tlie three sons tliat were carried into captivity, re- 
mjiincd with the Indians for a long time. Two of them 
ul'^imately escaped, and returned to their friends. John, 
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the youngest, becoming attached to the Indian mode of 
life, remained with them, and in time married a young 
squaw. He subsequently made several visits to his 
father, who in every way tried to induce him to return 
to civilized life; asking him how it was possible for him 
to fraternize with the murderers of his mother, sister, 
and little brothers, all of whom he loved so well. To 
all of which he would turn a deaf ear. He eventually 
left that section of country, and was never again heard 
of by his friends. 

Instances of the white youths, both male and female, 
becoming attached to the wild, reckless, and indepen- 
dent life of the Indian, were frequent in those days ; 
but it was seldom, if ever, that an Indian was known to 
adopt a civilized life. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

A pioneer of those early days, who lived to witness 
the transformation of the wilderness from a scene of un- 
broken solitude into the haunts of busy men, in the fol- 
lowing words describes this change, and its influence 
upon the mind : 

'' To a person who has witnessed all the changes 
which have taken place in the western country since its 
first settlement, its former appearance is like a dream or 
romance. He will find it difficult to realize the features 
of that wilderness which was the abode of his boyhood 
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days. The little cabin of his father no longer exists. 
The little field, and the truck patch, which gave him a 
scanty supply of coarse bread and vegetables, have been 
swallowed up in the extended meadows, or orchards, or 
grain fields. The rude fort, in which his people had 
resided so many painful summers, has vanished. 

" Every-where surrounded by the busy hum of men, 
and the splendor, arts, and refinements and comforts of 
civilized life, his former state, and that of his country, 
have vanished from his memory ; or, if sometimes he be- 
stows a reflection on its original aspect, the mind seems 
to be carried to a period of time much more remote than 
it really is. One advantage, at least, results from having 
lived in a state of society ever on the change, and always 
for the better, that is, it doubles the retrospect of life. 
With me, at any rate, it has had that effect. Did not 
the definite number of my years teach me to the con- 
trary, I should tliink myself at least one hundred years 
old, instead of fifty. The case is said to be widely differ- 
ent with those who have passed their lives in cities or 
ancient settlements, wliere, from year to year, the same 
unchanging aspect of things presents itself." 

FINIS. 
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